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Travelers’ 
Conveniences 


Suggestions : from 


The Wanamaker Jewelry 


Store 


Traveling is a greater pleasure if one is equipped with the 
little conveniences and comforts necessary for journeys. 


Leather folding traveling clocks, with 
radium dials, $16 to $27; of sterling 
silver, with radium dials, $41 to $56. 


French traveling clocks, $8 and $15. 
Shaving sets, $6.50 to $22.50. 


Collapsible drinking cups, $8.50 and 
$10.50. 


Pipes, with gold mountings, $9. 


Leather cases, containing two pipes, $12 
to $15. 


Whisk brooms, $6 to $10.50. 

Cloth brushes, $5 to $9. 

Military brushes, $9.50 to $20 a pair. 
Medicine spoons, $5 and $8. 
Sterling silver sewing sets, $4.50. 
Match boxes, $4.25 to $6.50. 


Coin holders, $4 to $7. 

Amber cigar holders, $3.50 to $5. 
Amber cigarette holders, $4.50 to $5 50. 
Coin purses, $5.25 to $7.50. 

Knitting needles, $1.75 and $2 a pair. 


Yarn ball holders, 
$1 50. 


Embroidery hoops, 
$2.50 to $4. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Book Briefs 


Change of Air, A. By Katherine Ful- 
lerton Gerould. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

A study in character that is novel. 
Through the generosity of a spinster a 
number of people are set free to follow 
each his or her bent. The result is some- 
what amazing, but it makes an excellent 
comedy and gives Miss Gerould a chance 
for some splendid character work. 


Action Front. By Boyd Cable. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 
Cable’s specialty has been war sketches. 


Using a bit of a dispatch for a text, he | 
has built up in many cases a living, vivid | 


story of some obscure hero or unusual 
exploit. His “Between the Lines” has 
sold many thousands of copies and “Ac- 
tion Front” is no less stimulating. 


Anatole 
$3.00. 

A new translation by Alfred Allison 
of the story of Fra Giovanni, one of the 
most exquisite of Anatole France’s many 
beautiful This special edition 
has sixteen plates in full color from 
paintings by the Russian artist, Michel 
Sener, and these pictures form an art 
treasure of themselves. 


Human Tragedy, The. By 
France. John Lane Company. 


stories. 


Ommirandy. By Armistead C. Gor- 
don. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

Ommirandy is a typical slave of the 
oldest, most devoted type. Her love for 
the family of her employers lingers with- 
in her tender heart and with childlike 
obedience she follows her master’s in- 
structions and worships him, while she 
domineers over her fellow workers, espe- 
cially the younger generation of darkies. 
Her quaint mannerisms are wholly ludi- 
crous and each of the short stories, or 
incidents in her strange career, is pathet- 
ically ridiculous. Her heart is true even 
though her skin is dusky, and the dis- 
similarity between the house servants of 
antebellum days and those of today makes 
a sharp contrast. With all her uncon- 
ventional ways she is a lovable old soul 
and provides as much fun for her white 
owners as she does for those who are 


meeting her in fiction for the first time. 


Thin Volume, A. By J. R. Perkins. 
Saalfield Publishing ‘Company. 

Have you ever longed for a brief story, 
vibrating with real life that was whole- 
Some and uplifting yet not overdrawn 
with minute, meaningless details? 

A successful business man surfeited 
with life’s luxuries, seeking diversions, 
turned to “a thin volume,” which in its 


very brevity proved an opening wedge to | 

















ADVERTISING SECTION 


GREAT, TRUE WAR BOOKS 


VITAL, SIGNIFICANT, INFORMING 
AND ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING 
[D.P 
&b6E 
CAVALRY OF THE CLOUDS 
BY “CONTACT” (Capt. Alan Bott, Royal Flying Corps) 
One of the true and lasting “personal experience” stories of the war. 
Here is the fighting aviator on duty and off, engaged in work which 


experts say may win America’s future battles and end the war. Capt. 
Bott’s squadron was admitted by a captured German airman to be 


the most feared of all the British flying units. 


This book and Mc- 


Connell’s vivid “FLYING FOR FRANCE” are the beginning of 


the great literature of the air. 


(Net, $1.25) 


A JOURNAL FROM OUR LEGATION IN BELGIUM 


By Hugh Gibson, Then First Secretary of our Legation 


Hugh Gibson’s book will ever remain the great and living record of 
the tragedy in Belgium. (Net, $2.50) 


COMRADES IN COURAGE 
BY LIEUT. ANTOINE REDIER, Translation by 
Mrs. Philip Duncan Wilson 
This is one of the three great books in France inspired by the ex- 
periences of the war. Heroism and adventure are here, but greater 


still is the soul’s unfolding in this young officer. 


(Net, $1.40) 


OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS OF VARIED CHARACTER 


THE KENTUCKY 
WARBLER 
BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of “A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal” 


Told in the masterful style of a 
real maker of literature this is 
the charming story of a boy’s 
contact with nature and its last- 
ing effect in developing his char- 
acter. (Net, $1.25) 


THE FALSE FACES 
BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The forerunner of a new class of 
mystery and detective stories 
made possible by the war. Here 
is exposed the Prussian spy peril, 
tracked down by “the Lone 
Wolf.” (Net, $1.40) 


THE GOLDEN BLOCK 
BY SOPHIE KERR . 

Author of “The Blue Envelope” 
In which love and business suc- 
cess are rivals, and a girl proves 


that “there’s no sex in brains.” 
(Net, $1.40) 


THE SPIRIT OF 
LAFAYETTE 


BY JAMES MOTT HALLOW- 
ELL 


—tells why we all pay tribute 
to the Frenchman who fought 
for America’s ideals. It will give 
courage to our fighting men and 
to those at home. (Net, 75c.) 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


BY ROBERT CORTES HOL- 
LIDAY 


“Strangely interesting and alto- 
gether original,” comments Mr. 
Tarkington. “The personal por- 
trait is immense a queer 
feller seen by a queerer feller.” 
(Net, $1.25) 


THE FULL'I MEASURE 
OF DEVOTION 

BY DANA GATLIN 

“The Full Measure of Devo- 
tion”’—the words are Lincoln’s 
and here is the spirit of Lincoln, 
alive in the hearts of a modern 
father and mother. (Net, 50c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, |)B¥2| GARDEN CIrTy, 
PAGE & CO. T@Qi NEW YORK 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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the better things of life. He realized the 
emptiness of his existence. 

The sweet librarian, a carefully se- 
lected volume, his stenographer’s grief 
over the death of her aviator-sweetheart, 
all arouse him to active duty, rendered 
heartily and with sincere enthusiasm and 
good-will. 


The story is surely one which every 


man should read and doubtless he will 
feel the contagion of immediate helpful- 
ness of some specific sort. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A New Novel by May Sinclair 


“The Tree of Heaven is a perfect performance.” 
—London Illustrated News. 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


By MAY SINCLAIR 
Author of “ The Divine Fire,” ‘‘The Three Sisters,” ‘‘The Belfry” 





Boy on the Plains and in the Rockies, A. | 


By William A. Greer. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.00. 


In 1860, a boy, Billie Brown, with 


others, crossed the plains from Iowa to | 


Pikes Peak and back, with ox teams and 
a mule. The next year Billie ran away 
to go to war, but was caught and taken 


home. Later his father enlisted and | 
permitted Billie to go along as a drum- | 


mer boy. Soon after the war he left 
home again, taking with him a mare his 


father gave him. During these periods | 
he made many interesting and some | 


thrilling experiences. 

“A Boy on the Plains and in the Rock- 
ies” consists of stories of these experi- 
ences. They are leaves from the real 
life of a real boy. 


Shadow on the Stone, The. By Mar- 
guerite Bryant. Duffield & Company. 
$1.35. 

This has the same expert touch that 
characterizes “Christopher Hibbault” and 
“Felicity Crofton.” It is actually a se- 
quel to “Anne Kempburn,” and it deals 
with the working out of a great idea by 
a man who was big enough to be able 
to die for the cause he had hoped to bring 
to victory. Neil Meredith is a hero in 
every sense of the word—the story of his 
life and work leaves an abiding impres- 
sion. 


Mottke the Vagabond. By Sholom Ash. 
Translated and edited by Isaac Goldberg. 
John W. Luce & Company. 

A translation of a novel that will have 
a deep interest for the reader of foreign 
literature. It is a wonderful interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew character. 


Coming of the Dawn, The. By Jane A. 
Pierson. The Standard Press. $1.50. 

This timely novel, based upon the pres- 
ent-day conditions in Russia, gives a 
clear insight into the intense hatred of 
the Jews, their persecution, the lack of 
justice (in fact, the injustice in every 
case) which fetters them on every side. 

A romance which centers around a 
Gentile and a Jew commenced in Amer- 
ica, but the antagonistic religious views 
prevented its culmination, and in conse- 
quence the Hebrew determined to use his 
wealth for the betterment of the down- 
trodden Jews in Russia. The difficulties 
attending his entrance in any Russian 


A masterly analysis of the younger generation in England 
—the generation which only a few years ago was condemned 
as neurotic and decadent and which has vindicated itself by 
such devotion and simpleness of heart in the ordeal of the 
war. 


One appreciative reader writes: 
“What delicate keen little razor-blades of humor; what 
clear lucid depths of pathos and understanding—what 
cleaving dissective strokes cutting into the ludicrous 
hodge-podge of human psychology and laying bare the 
strata veined with blood and stupidity! It is immortally 


done.” 
Ready January 23. $1.60 





The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York 


BETTINA VON HUTTEN’S brilliant 


novel of a society woman’s regeneration 


Good The Bag of Saffron 


How a selfish, avaricious woman sacrificed all that was 
most worth while in her determination to acquire wealth 

0VE S aud position, regardless of the cost. The finest piece of 
writing the Baroness Von Hutten has done. 4 colored 
illustrations. $1.50 net. 


AMELIA E. BARR’S new Scotch 


romance with a war-like flavor 


An Orkney Maid 


Two love stories, in sharp contrast to each other, charm- 
ing descriptions of life in Scotland, the sudden outbreak 
of the Boer War, and the activities of the principal 
characters in war time, all help to give Mrs. Barr's 
new book an unusually absorbing plot and a deep abid- 
ing interest. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE?’S collection 


of genuine ~ human-interest”’ stories 


The Lucky Seven 


The writer who forgot his wife was human—the 
famous pianist who took lessons from a poor, unsus- 
pecting little teacher—the prize fighter who won the 
championship and didn’t forget his sweetheart of the 
slums—those are the kind of unusual—but true to life 

tales that Mr. Foote tells so well in this new book. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


These are Appleton Books 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, N. Y. 
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NOW ARRIVES 


Charlotte Marlin with her three sums, the 
altogether lovable successor to “Oh, Mary, 
Be Careful!” with her three tests for men, 


THE APPLE-TREE GIRL 


The Story of “‘Little Miss Moses,’”” Who Led Herself 
Into the Promised Land 


By GEORGE WESTON 


rontispiece in color and 5 other illustrations. 
Decorated cloth. Ina sealed packet. $1.00 net. 


\ltogether winning, bright and lovable Char- 
jotte Marlin carves a career out of practically 
nothing. She planned a great campaign to over- 
come her unfortunate environment: including 
nothing less than three, what seemed at the time, 
impossible sums. First: How Can I make Every- 
hody Like Me? Second: How Can I Become Fa- 
Third: How Can I Marry a Millionaire? 
Her method of accomplishing her sums will 
amuse and delight you as it did the honest Dr. 
Kennedy and the rich Perry Graham. A charm- 
ing tale in which pluck and originality prove the 
winning cards. 


moss? 


A Neaw Fleming Stone Detective Story. One of the 
strangest of mysteries, in which not the least interest- 
ing factor is the curious double personality of one 


character. 
By CAROLYN 


VICKY VAN * writs 


Frontispiece and jacket in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
$1.35 net. 


Versatile Miss Wells has hit the high spot in 
this fascinating detective yarn. There is humor 
and love, thrills and a real mystery. We have read 
“Curved Blades” and liked it. “The Mark of 
Cain” and liked it, but “VICKY VAN” beats 
them all. Fleming Stone, the master detective, 
now ably assisted by the irrepressible Fibsy, the 
ofice boy who played his part so well in the 
famous “Mark of Cain” case, is put upon the 
trail. The complexities of heart and justice seem 
interminable; suddenly the denouement is sprung. 
You are baffled and always amused by the bril- 
liance of the yarn. 


Have you a Soldier Boy or Friend at the Front? 


LEADERSHIP AND 
MILITARY TRAINING 


By LT.-COL. L. C. ANDREWS, U. S. A. 


Fits the Pocket. Limp Leather, $2.00 net. 
cloth. $1.00 net. 


Leadership is the indispensable quality to ad- 
vancement in the army. Thousands of officers 
will be needed. This is practically the only Ameri- 
can book that gives practical advice and how to 
handle men, how to train them and how to en- 
thuse them with the discipline and morale neces- 
sary—prepared for beginners and civilians. 


THE WAR and the BAGDAD 
RAILW A The Story of Asia Minor and Its 


Relation to the Present Conflict 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D, LL.D. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


In the words of President Wilson, the Bag- 
dad Railway is “the heart of the matter” of the 
present conflict. This is a war book of the 
utmost importance by an authoritv on Eastern 
civilization. It is the story of Asia Minor and its 
relation to ‘the present conflict. Serious students 
of the problems of the war will find in it a com- 
plete survey of the situation in the Near East. 


Limp 


14 illustrations and a map. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


LIPPINCOTT 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Now Ready 


Religions of the 


Past and Present 


Edited by Dr. J. A. 
MONTGOMERY. 
$2.50 net 

Is an authoritative yet 
popular account of ancient 
and modern religions from 
the viewpoint that the re- 
ligion of each people has 
presented the highest 
ideals of that people. The 
authors are members of 
the faculty of Religious 
History of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


By the Author of 
“WHAT MEN LIVE BY” 


The Training and 
Rewards of the 
Physician 
By RICHARD C. CA- 
BOT, M. D. 
$1.25 net 


A new volume in the 


Training Series. The au- 
thor treats the subject in 


a fresh, vigorous fashion 
that will appeal not only 
to students and doctors, 


but also to the public in 
general. 
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port, and the experiences which he had 
during a riot in the centre of a Russian 
city, resulting in his unjust trial and 
exile to Siberia, is horribly vivid. How 
little an American who is taught to enjoy 
his freedom realizes the misery caused 
by narrow-minded hirelings who brutally 
interpret rigid oppressive laws. The 
graphic accounts would indicate that the 
author is well versed in the minute de- 
tails of Russian conditions which she has 
not veneered. The question arises, 
though, how can peace and freedom of 
religion be restored where such distress 
and havoc overwhelms the country and 
hatred enthralls the population? 


And the Captain Answered. By Oc- 
tave Thanet. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

This pathetic little war story gives a 
peep into the heart of a crestfallen 
mother who had wrung from her son a 
promise to fight only in the home guards, 
when his patriotic spirit he had inherited 
for generations. Notwithstanding his 
oath to his mother, his reverence and 
love for her are but secondary when the 
national honor is at stake. When young 
Hardy was brought face to face with his 
patriotic duty, never for a moment did 
he waver, but joined the ranks like a man. 

Mothers of present-day soldiers, sail- 
ors and aviators will feel iess rebellious 
after learning of Mrs. Hardy’s attitude 
toward her son and his duty to his 
country. 


Wayward Home. By F. E. Olsen. Mce- 
Lean Company, Baltimore. 

A domestic sort of story which re- 
lates many incidents occurring in an in- 
stitution, showing shortcomings of a 
hereditary nature which mar many lives 
of those in the motley collection com- 
prising the household. The motto for the 
uplift of the association is, “The End of 
Time Cometh,” and the theme hinges 
on preparedness for the future life by 
watchfulness and application to details 
and overcome harassing trivialities by 
patience. 


Soul of the Russian Revolution, The. 
By Moissaye J. Olgin. Henry Holt & 
Company. $2.50. 

This book enables us to understand the 
social, economic, and political develop- 
ments that made the Russian upheaval 
inevitable, and gives an insight into the 
Russian national character. 

“The Soul of the Russian Revolution” 
is not only an informed account of the 
revolutionary uprisings and __ political 
struggles from 1900 to 1917; it surveys 
the economic classes, the political groups, 
the social and intellectual differentiations 
of modern Russia. It represents the 
bureaucrat, the officer, the soldier, the 
workingman, the peasant, the intellectu- 
alist, the revolutionist, the terrorist, etc., 
not as abstractions, but as human beings 
in action. 





The author, who escaped to America 
from Germany, when the war broke out, 
is a Russian journalist, writer, and lit- 
erary critic of note. He has been for the 
last seventeen years in the very throes 
of new Russia. First a student in the 
University at Kiev, and a participant in 
the students’ political movements; then 
a soldier, sent to the army “for correc- 
tion,” a revolutionist and a leading revo- 
lutionary writer, and a political prisoner 
for many months. After this, he was 
editor of an “underground” magazine, 
and in October, 1905, became editor of 
the “legal” daily, “People’s Gazette,” in 
Vilna, and later press correspondent from 
the first Russian Duma, whose birth and 
life and death he witnessed. Finally he 
was exiled. Mr. Olgin combines a thor- 
ough knowledge of Russian literature 
and Russian social forces with the varied 
experiences of a man active in practical 
movements. The personal touches in his 
book give it local color and interest. 


France Bears the Burden. By Gran- 
ville Fortescue. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Major Fortescue is the author of “At 
the Front With Three Armies.” He now 
essays to show to the public what part 
France has taken in the war, how she 
has stood fast fighting for the ideal of 
personal liberty, and how her land has 
been laid desolate in the conflict waging 
for democracy. He gives a chapter on 
“Verdun, the Battle Epic,” “In the Stream 
of the Somme Fighting,’ “The Flying 
Fighters,” “Thoughts on Shrapnel and 
Tanks,” “Who Pays for the War,” “The 
Burden France Has Borne,” and “Women 
Have Replaced Men.” The matter about 
tanks is of particular interest and illumi- 
nation. 


Leader of Freeman, A. The life story 
of Samuel Chapman Armstrong, Brevet 
Brigadier-General, U. S..A. By Everett 
T. and Paul G. Tomlinson. American 
Sunday School Union. 50 cents. 


This is a brief story of the life of a 
man who “made good.” Being made a 
Brevet Brigadier-General of U. S. Army 
when only 26 years old and the success 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, to which General Armstrong 
gave much of his life, attest that fact. 

The book should appeal especially to 
every person interested in the welfare 
and uplift of the colored race. It touches 


| 


on the work of The Freedmen’s Bureau | 


for which General Armstrong became 
agent, being placed in charge of its work 
in ten counties of Virginia. Out of that 
work grew his great idea for the indus- 
trial education of the negro, of which the 
Institute at Hampton, Virginia, is a last- 
ing memorial. 


Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 
The. 1913-1917. By Edgar E. Robinson 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Human Side of War 
TO ARMS! (La Veillze des Armes) Net, $1.50 


Translated from the French of MARCELLE TINARRE by LUCY W. HUMPHREY 
Introduction by JOHN FINLEY 
In France it has reached its 48th edition 


Dr. Finley says of this inspired book in closing his Introduction: ‘‘As one 
early chapters of this book, with their petty homely incidents and their simple dialogue to the 
later chapters, sees all France moved by tenderness and brought suddenly into one great family, 
sees ‘selfishness melted in the pure flame of universal sacrifice,’ one can hardly regret, despite tie 
bloody cost and the tragic folly of war, that France was called to this Veillee des Armes a 
cause that exalts every defender.”’ 


MARCHING ON TANGA 


By CAPTAIN FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Already in its Third Edition in England 


The story of a British Campaign in German East Africa bringing out with equal vividness tly 
wonders of the African tropics and the unique character of the extraordinary military undertaking 
Westminster Gazette:—‘‘It is hard to recall any The Globe:—‘'It could not have been done 


book about this war of a quality at once so better.” 
imaginative and so real."’ The Scotsman:—‘‘As 
Everyman:—**A magical book.’’ mance.”’ 


A CRUSADER OF FRANCE 


Translated from the French of CAPTAIN FERDINAND BELMONT 
latroduction by HENRY BORDEAUX 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, in a letter to the publisher, says: ‘I have read every word of 
‘A Crusader of France,’ moved to the depths of my soul by its poignant spiritual beauty. It gives 
too, the clearest picture of actual war conditions, day after day and week after week and 
after month, that I have ever seen."’ 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE 


“Mr. 


passes from the 


Net, $1.50 


engrossing as «any ro 


Net, $1.50 


month 


Net, $1.50 


Copplestone has shown unusual boldness in connecting the actiy 
Dawson, with the more prominent events of the War. We earnestly 
another volume—a whole one—to the inimitable Madame Guilbert 
will be welcome, provided it be written in the yein of the volun 


London Punch says: 
ities of his super-policeman, 
desire that he should devote 
but whatever he writes about 
before us.’’ 


A STUDENT IN ARMS ss istand 2d Series 


By DONALD HANKEY Each, Net, $1.50 


“One of the outstanding books of the War is ‘A Student in Arms.’ It 


Current Opinion says: 
blend of realism and tenderness—and it penetrates the 


has its own peculiar quality—a 
nature with touching’ fidelity.’’ 

Chicago Post:—**As a descriptive writer the author ‘puts 
manner. More than most of the war books which have come 
reread,’’ 


UNDER FIRE 


By HENRI BARBUSSE The Greatest of All War Books 


11th American Edition in Press 


Eagle says:—‘‘It is a terrible and a beautiful book. It is terrible be 
and to tell the truth of this war from the soldier’s point of view is 
to recount the terrible. It is beautiful also because it is true—true to humanity and human na 
ture, unswerving, unbiased, unemotional, honest and sympathetic. It aims to plead no cause, to 
point no moral. But it does both. And it is beautiful because it is beautifully written.” 


soldier 


effective 
read 


it across’ in an 
to us, this 


unusually 
is one to be 


Net, $1.50 


The Brooklyn Daily 
cause it is so patently true 


THE RED WATCH _ Net, $1.50 


GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIST AIMS 


By S. GRUMBACH Net, $1.50 
Translated by J. ELLIS BORKEY 


The Bellman says:—‘‘The Germans quoted in 
Herr Grumbach’s book are not one in this; 
some are more moderate; others more extrava- 
gant, but basically their aims and ambitions 
lead to the unerring conviction that they are 
agreed on the general theory of abundant an 
nexation. The conclusion is inescapable that 
responsible Germans of all up to the 
present year of the war, have had in mind with 
striking unanimity a plan of world-spoliation 
revolting to any modern human untouched by 
the spirit of kultur. A firmer resolution for a 
victorious finish to such wholesale national 
brigandry will come of reading this volume."’ 


MY EXPERIENCES ON THREE 
FRONTS Net, $2.00 
By SISTER MARTIN-NICHOLSON 


A vivid account of the author's experiences 
in Belgium and Russia and afterwards with the 
French and English troops. 


classes, 


Postage Extra. 


By COL. J. A. CURRIE, M. P. 


The story of the deeds that have made im 
mortal the fame of the Canadian Highland Bat 
talion of the 48th Highlanders, now named the 
RED WATCH, when they stemmed the tide of 
the onrushing Germans in the battle of Neuve 
Chappelle, the historic salient at Ypres, and 
the battle of St. Julien. 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA 


By MAURICE BARING 
New and Revised Edition 

A record of his travels, observations and talks 
during August, 1905, to August, 1906. A fate 
ful year for Russia, for in it were planted the 
seeds that grew into the Revolution and into 
the present appalling state of affairs in that 
country. No one can understand the present 
situation in Russia, or why the Revolution came 
about when it did, unless they know something 
about the events and the spirit of the people 
during the eventful year of which Mr. Baring 
writes. So plainly did he write that the sale 
of his book even in English was forbidden in 
Russia as long as the autocracy was In power 


Net, $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Important New Doran Books 


NAVAL POWER IN THE WAR By Charles Clifford Gill 
prac iil Lieutenant-Ccmmander U. S. N. 


\ look behind the scenes at the great naval operations that have meant so much to the Allies. 
those things about the grand naval tactics and their results which every intelligent person wants 
W Authorized by the U. S. Navy Department. Maps and diagrams. 12mo. Net, $1.25. 


MEXICO: From Diaz to the Kaiser By Mrs. Alec- Tweedie 


Mexico looms up in this book as a factor, and a very considerable one, in the great war, due to the 
craft and efficiency of German schemes, By an author who has long had exceptional opportunities for 
ntimate study. Many illustrations, 12mo. Net, $3.50 


THE GREAT CRIME AND ITS MORAL By J. Selden Willmore 


library. An illuminating digest and effective summary of the 
war, which drives home, with horrific force, the meaning of de- 
8vo. Net, $2.00. 


Tells 


an invaluable 
of the 


\ volume which is 
documentary literature 


mumens 


IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The 
ccount of the 


THE GERMAN TERROR IN FRANCE 


A comyanion volume to the author’s “The German Terror in Belgium.’’ A_ historical record of the 
German violations of law and humanity from actual evidence which would satisfy any court of law. by 
1 man Whose reputation needs no comment. Maps and illustretions. 12mo. Net; $1.00. 


By Martin Swayne 


medical 
East. 


graphie 
$1.50. 


By Arnold J. Toynbee 


who gives a 
12mo. Net, 


by a 
the 


Mesopotamia in a vivid. colorful picture 
difficulties of the British campaigns in 


enigma of man 


incredible 


By Corporal George 
Eustace Pearson 


(on the third at- 
12mo. Net, $1.40 


THE ESCAPE OF A PRINCESS PAT 


four months at the merey of the Hun, The capture, imprisonment and escape 
tempt) of a soldier of the nation most hated in Germany before we came into the war. 


A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD By E. V. Lucas 


The author’s whimsical interpretation of an Arabic Biographical Dictionary of the thirteenth cen- 
tury which reads like the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ ‘‘A basketful of delicious quaintness, humor and wisdom."’ 
London Times. 12mo, Net, $1.35. 


ALONE IN THE CARRIBEAN By Frederic A. Fenger 


in these days when eager tourists are forbidden the joys of ordinary sea travel. 
“Yakaboo”’ in the Lesser Antilles. With maps and illustrations from 
Svo. Net, $2.00. 


By Robert H. Davis and 
Perley Poore Sheehan 


the Greenwich Village New York. 
any one-act play I ever saw. In concrete 
to learn from this war.’’—Irvin Cobb 
12mo. Net, Boards, $0.75; Paper, $0.25. 


A charming journey 
The cruise in the sailing canoe 
photegraphs by the author. 


EFFICIENCY: A Play in One Act 


One of the instantaneous successes of the opening of Theatre, 
For thrill, for sheer dramatic force, ‘Efficiency’ surpasses 
form it embodies the greatest lesson which mankind is going 


Illustrated with seenes from the play. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 


W.E. FORD: A Bioara By J. D. Beresford and 
W.E. FORD: A Biography Kenneth Richmond 
The bridliavt study of a man who revolutionized education. 


Every one interested in the Gary System 
ee new Rockefeller School should read this remarkable book. All England is asking. ‘‘Who is 
ord ? 


12mo. Net, $1.35. 
THE LONG TRICK 


The 
and men, 


By “‘Bartimeus’’ 


a modern battle fleet as it is really 
romance of a group of young officers, 


first 
by 


great story since the war of life in 
a British naval man who tells the 


THE RED CROSS BARGE 


London Daily 
but gives us a very close picture of the 


NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE 


Following ca the heels of the author’s powerful novel of the 
tour de force of fun, wherein in the course of a practical joke 
of exciting complications 


LOVE AND HATRED 


a dark deed committed by a most unexpected person. 
mastery in the description of 


THE BROWN BRETHREN 


Inimitsble 
ef our allies 


lived by officers 
all friends. 
12mo. Net, $1.35. 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


Telegraph. “A skilful 
rush of war.”’ 


“In its way it is a Red Cross epic.’’ 
interests and touches us, 


story which 
Spectator. 
12mo. 


only 
$1.25. 


By Stephen McKenna | 


*Sonia,’’ comes 
British officers get 
12mo. 


not 


Net, 


war, 
three 


this rollicking 
into all sorts 
Net, $1.35. 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


“Written with all Mrs. Belloc- 
mysterious crimes in modern life.’’—Spectator, 
$1.35. 


12mo. 
By Patrick McGill 
along the French front by the most humerous 
greatest realist of recent years.”’ 


The story of 
Lowndes’s usual 


Net, 


impressions of the life lived 
the London Irish, by ‘‘the 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 


A “dark 
a jealous wife 
romance 


and endearing 
12mo. Net, $1.35. 


By J. E. Buckrose 


girl, a fat cabby with 
make up this delectable 
12mo. Net, $1.35. 


By Perley Poore Sheehan 


rapid-fire 


lady.’’ instrumental in the denouement. an epigrammatic servant 
and a patient horse, a pair of talkative old maids, and a heroine, 


of English village life. 


THE PASSPORT INVISIBLE 


Phe 


, story of an American lad in the secret service 
devotion, 


bound together by a thread of sweet sentiment. 


during this war; adventure. romance, 


12mo. Net, $1.00. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER]& STOUGHITON | 


ries, 


and Victor J. West. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A careful study of President Wilson’s 
acts toward our friends and foes across 
the seas and our troublesome neighbors, 
the Mexicans. It is fairly presented, the 
facts given clearly and supported by the 
most adequate documentary evidence. 


Further Memories. By Lord Redes- 
dale. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Lord Redesdale, in his “Further Memo- 
” writes as follows in defense. of the 
taking of reprisals by the English Gov- 
ernment against the Germans for air 
raids upon England. It is in the course 
of some reminiscences of the Commune 
and of General Gallifet that he branches 
off from Gallifet who he says, “was a 
fighter and fought in deadly earnest,” to 
consideration of questions of present im- 
portance. “We hear much in these days,” 
he says, “from peacefully-minded lawyers 
of the iniquity of reprisals. It would be 
a good thing if some of these learned 
gentlemen would remember the old adage, 
‘Inter arma, silent leges,’ adding to it 
the words, ‘et juris consulti.. We must 
protect our women and children. This 
is an age of cruel inventions, and if our 
enemies take advantage of them, so must 
we, unless we would wish to be as the 
archers of Edward the Third and the 
Black Prince would be if we sent them 
into the trenches today forbidden for chi- 
valrous reasons to use aught but their 
bows against modern artillery and high 
explosives. If Germany uses poison gas 
and liquid fire, so must we. If she drops 
bombs from airships upon innocent civil- 
ians, women and children, we must fol- 
low suit. God forbid that it should be 
in a spirit of revenge; but what other 


deterrent is possible?” 


Days of Alkibiades, The. By C. E. 
Robinson. Longmans, Green & Company. 

A very delightful account of the life 
of an Anthenian citizen in the days of 
the Peloponnessian War. It is illuminat- 
ing. as history and entertaining as nar- 
rative. 


St. Nicholas: His Legend and His Role 
in the Christmas Celebration and Other 
Popular Customs. By George H. Mc- 
Knight. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

This brings together all available facts 
about the history of St. Nicholas, and dis- 
cusses the legends and customs that have 
grown up around him. 


China: Her History, Diplomacy and 
Commerce, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By E. H. Parker. E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 

A new, revised edition of a work by an 
American professor who lived and trav- 
eled for many years among the Chinese. 
It is brought up to date to cover the Law 
Reforms from 1905 onward, the growth 
of the Spirit of Democracy, and the Rise 
of the Chinese Republic. 
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Hot from the 
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TRENCHES § Note! 


|The Cross 3 Front 


By CHAPLAIN THOMAS TIPLADY 
Whatever war books one has read—he 
will find a note entirely new in this 


heart-gripping Reese Resa 
Four 


book. 

““A book from the Cloth 
Editions 
in Six 


trenches which 
Weeks 


few can read 
BURRIS A. JENKINS 


dry-eyed-—a n d 
FACING THE HINDENBURG LINE 


that radiates 
faith and honor 
and courage.’’— 

Nashville Ban- 

In the dual capacity of war correspondent and 
Y. M. C. A. lecturer, Mr. Jenkins has had excep 
tional opportunities for seeing things at close ranve 
on the battle-front of Europe. Net, 


Binding 
$1.00 
Net 


ner. Net, $1.00 


$1.25 
J. GREGORY MANTLE, D.D. 
TAPS: A Book for the 
« Boys in Khaki 
A book written expressly for Uncle Sam’s boys. 
It deals with the salient evils and temptations 


which await the young soldier just joining the 
colors. Net, $1.25 


JOSEPH H. ODELL 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE 
NEW ARMY 


An enlightening volume by Dr. Odell, 
examined many training camps, and gives 
esting facts in the life of the young soldiers. 

Introduction by Secretary of War Newton D. 


Baker. Net, 75c. 
ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 


RUSSIA IN TRANSFORMATION 


“Full of answers to just the questions every- 
body is asking Russia.”“"—Congregationalist. 
Net, $1.00 


who has 
inter 


VLADISLAV _R. SAVIC 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


The Main Problem of the Present War 
Pres. Butler of Columbia Univ. says: “A book for 
everyone who wishes a knowledge as to the con 

ditions on which durable peace shall rest.” 
Net, $1.50 


M. C. GABRIELIAN 


ARMENIA: 


Everyone should Armenia’s history—the 
facts regarding the massacres of 1915-1916—the 
deportations and suffering—the conditions now ex 
isting. A book of powerful appeal. 

In Press. 


From Its Earliest Days to 
the Recent Massacres 


know 


$2.00 


Completed After 50 Years Labor 
LATEST LIGHT ON 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AND WAR-TIME MEMORIES 
BY ERVIN CHAPMAN 
The author knew Lincoln personally, 
“stumped” for him during both his electoral 
campai ns, and commenced work on these Me 
moirs April 4th, 1865. 


FACTS NEVER BEFORE PUBL!SHED 
For fifty years he has been gathering 
and weaving into a connected record, every- 
thing of value regarding the Martyr-President, 
from Confederate documents, war-time publi 
cations, official records, etc., including an as- 
tonishing amount of material hitherto unpub 
lished. Profusely illustrated. 
One 


Two 


over 


Net, 
Net, 


edition, $3.50 


De Luxe, 


volume 


volume $5.00 


At all booksellers 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 158 Sth AVENUE 
CHICAGO 17 N. WABASH AVENUE 
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SULLIVAN 


Histories of the Belligerents’’ Series 


PORTUGAL 
Old and Young 


An Historical Study by George Young. Crown 
Sro (7% x pp +342, with a fron- 

5 maps. Net, $2.25 
the Histories of 
explaining why 


54), vill 


tispiece and 


volume in 
Scrics, 


A new 
ligerents 
at war, 


the 
Portugal is 


“One of the 
known 
and writes 
News. 


THE BALKANS 


A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey 


By N. Forbes, A. J. Toynbee, D 
and TD. G. Hogarth Crown Svo 
pp. 408,, three maps. 
“Accurate, singularly 
ant to read, it gives 
of a confusing and 
Athenacum, 


THE PROVOCATION 
OF FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 


Bri 
pp. tute 


best written 
Ile knows 
about it in a 


volumes in a well 
all about Portugal 
lively way.’ Daily 


series, 


Mitrany 
(7% x 54). 
Net $2.25 
and pleas 
clear view 
subject.”’ 


free from bias, 
a surprisingly 
often difficult 


PUTT ULLAL LALLA LALLA LLL 


Jean Charlemagne 


5), cloth, 


Crown 


Net 


Svo 
$1.25 


Clears up many of 
in the day's news 
of France 


hinted at 
real attitude 


the dark points 
and shows the 
toward Germany. 


“This compact little volume is a veritable treas 
ury of information concerning Franeo-German 
history for the last two generations.”* ow 
Tribune, 


HE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. 


twenty-two years old. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
PRUSSIA 


The Making of an Empire 


By J. A. R. Marriott and C 
Crown Svo (7\_ x 
cight maps. 


Grant R 
pp. 460 


“A valuable book in a time of need No 
E sh treatment of the subject shows 
learning and philosophic insight. We may 
long before the appearance of another 
Which presents so well within three | 
the origin and growth of Prussia 
1S48.""—Nation, 


ITALY: 
Mediaeval and Modern 


A History by E. M 
K. DPD. Vernon and C, Sanford Terry ( 
Sro (7% x“ Sigs. pp riii+5G4, with 
maps and a preface by W. C, Davis 


Jamison, C. M 


Net 82.90 


‘“*A clear outline of the subject . . . at 
liant piece of work,’’--London Times. 


JAPAN, TRE NEW WORLD 


POWER 


Being a detailed the 
Rise of the 
Porter, 1015. 
Recognition of 
tory 
the 
iol, 


account of Progress 
Japanese Empire By Robert 
A re-issue of the author's / 
Japan, with a new 
survey of Japan's share in the 
questions arising therefrom. 
x 644), pp. 814, with seven colored m 

Net 
interested in things industrial, « 
financial. This portly book, w 
tables and maps, 
compendium — of 


war 


“To those 

mercial and 
its elaborate 
ellent 
Nation, 


modern Japan.”’ 


It is 
Those who conduct it like to 


think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 
a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 


helpful. 


Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 


a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 


write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. 


One thing it does, 


in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 


News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. 


Editori- 


als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 


quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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250 copies 
perhour 
for every 
business 
hour since 
publication 
is the sell- 
ing record 
for ‘‘Over 
the Top’”’ 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


First Call 


Guide Posts to Berlin 
by 
ARTHUR GUY EMPEY 


Author of 
“Over the Top” 


In the amazingly vivid and simple way that has 
made Over the Top the most widely read and talked 
of book in America, and the most successful war book 
in all sistory, Empey tells the new soldiers 

What they want to know 
What they ought to know 
What they’!I have to know 


and what their parents, sweethearts, wives, and all 
Americans, will want to know, and can do to help. 

A practical book by an American who has been 
through it all. 

The chapters headed “Smokes” and “Thank God the 
Stretcher Bearers,” will stand among the war classics. 

Here is advice, here are suggestions, overlooked in 
other books, that will safeguard our boys in France. 


Fragments 


from 


France 


Bruce 


Bairnsfather 


Captain Bairnsfather’s sketches from the front set 


all England chuckling when they first appeared, and 


“- 

War Lord 
of 
Laughter’ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


| Green & Company. 


the achievement of her brothers. 





| mentous 
| through the third Revolution, the Franco- 


| J. Brown. 


| up to the Russian Revolution. 





| about. 


| Suddenly 


Middle Years, The. By Henry James. 
$1.25. 


Reminiscences of Henry James’s early 


| life in London, telling of acquaintance 


with Tennyson, George Eliot and others. 
It is a pleasing account of some of the 
most interesting years in the great nov- 


| elist’s life. 


Life and Letters of Maggie Benson. By 
Arthur Christopher Benson. Lo2zgmans, 
$2.50. 

It is not often that so much talent is 


| concentrated in one family, but to the 


fame of the three Benson brothers must 


| be added that of their sister, Margaret, 
| who, though she never aspired to literary 


reputation, used her power to inspire in 
such a way that she contributed much to 
Retir- 
ing by nature, she kept herself in the 


| background, but hers was a great and 
| quiet influence born of a spirit that in 


the last days of earthly career burned 
like a great light to show the way to 
others. This is a wonderful record, done 


| with the lovingest care. 


Madame Adam. By Winifred Stepheaxs. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $4.00. 
Madame Adam is one of France’s nota- 


| ble women. This is an intimate biography 
| of her written by a personal friend who 
has come into close contact with her. The 


story of Madame Adam’s life and career 


| is the story of one of France’s most mo- 


periods, since she has lived 
Prussian War and is now a witness to 


the great struggle of the ages. 


Russia in Transformation. By Arthur 
F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 
A study of the preliminaries that led 
Dr. Brown 
considers carefully all the various condi- 
tions and shows how each event came 
He takes up “The Autocratic 
Russia of the Tsar,” “The Attitude of 


| the Orthodox Church Toward Civil and 


Religious Liberty,” “The Difficulties of a 
Liberated People,” and “The 
Attitude of Other Nations Toward Rus- 


have met with as hearty a welcome from Americans 
lucky enough to see them. They have made the war- 
fed “Tommies” rock with laughter, amused and 
cheered the people at home, even made German 
prisoners forget to “strafe.” They are humorous, 
human documents, calculated to take a deal of the 
bitterness out of war. A new, cheaper edition con- 
taining over 140 full-page plates and many smaller 
illustrations. 


| sia.” It makes many perplexing facts 
clear in a brief, easily read way. 


Irish Home-Rule Convention, The. By 
John Quinn. The Macmillan Company. 
A little volume containing a brief trea- 
tise on the present situation in Ireland 
by an American, in which he declares his 
belief that the Convention now sitting 
| offers the best possible means of pro- 
viding a stable peace. He is not uncriti- 
cal of the action of the British Govern- 
ment in the Dublin riots, but feels that 
at present there is no hope for the Sinn 
Fein agitation, and thinks that the presi- 
dency of Sir Horace Plunkett is a guar- 
antee that whatever is agreed upon will 
be carried out by all parties concerned. 
To this is added George W. Russell’s 


FIRST CALL. 12° Many Illustrations. $1.50 


(Uniform with “Over the Top.) 


FRAGMENTS FROM FRANCE 
8 All Illustration. 


G. P. Putnam’s Son 
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pamphlet, “Thoughts for a Convention,” 
which was the origin of the present sit- 
tings, and “A Defense of the Convention,” 
by Sir Horace. These three papers give 
an excellent idea of the Irish situation 
and the prospects for an accommodation. 


Story of Princeton, The. By Edwin 
M. Norris. Little, Brown & Company. 
$2.00. 

This is the newest issue in the “Story 
of Colleges” series. Its author is the 
well-known Princeton man, editor of the 
“Princeton Alumni Weekly.” 


My Fifty Years in the Navy. By Rear 
Admiral Charles E. Clark. Little, Brown 
& Company. $2.50. 

Admiral Clark was commander of the 
“Oregon,” the United States battleship 
that sailed around Cape Horn in 1898 
to join our main fleet. That was only 
one of the achievements of this dauntless 
commander, who now relates her experi- 
ences as a part of the Navy for over 
fifty years. The story throws light on 
the development of our fighting vessels 
and it will be an inspiration to every one 
who reads it. 


White Blanket, The. By Belmore 
Browne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

This is the story of a winter in Alaska 
by a writer who is known as an authority 
on exploration in the Great Northwest. 


Over Japan Way. By Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock. Henry Holt & Company. $2.00. 

This is one of the most charmingly im- 
pressionistic things we have had about 
Japan. It is the work of a man who sees 
vividly and finds the picturesque and the 
colorful in all that he observes. His 
sketches of “The Pacific,” of “Tokyo,” 
of “Chopsticks,” and of many interesting 
things to be found in Japan, bring the 
Flowery Kingdom very close to us. 


Dolly and Danny. By Zella Heinz Han- 
son. Illustrated by Henry F. Heinz. Rand, 
McNally & Company. 

A story of two great pets—dogs—and 
the things that happened to them. Chil- 
dren especially will fall in love with 
these very lovable canines. 


Knock Three Times. By Marion St. 
John Webb. F. A. Stokes Company. 

This is a delightful story about chil- 
dren for children, with a touch of magic 
that will appeal to the child’s imagina- 
tion. It is very daintily made, and is 
suitable for all children of from eight 
to twelve years. The pictures—mostly in 
color—are by Margaret W. Tarrant. 


Toils and Travels of Odysseus, The. 
By C. A. Pease. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A handsomely bound and _ illustrated 
volume, in which the tale of the “Odys- 
sey” is retold in comparatively easy 
terms for younger readers. The narra- 
tive is clearly and attractively set forth 
and Frank C. Pope has made a lot of 
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Scribner Publication 


By ANDRE CHERADAME 


The United States 


and Pan-Germania 


This is a warning to America by the 
author of “The Pan-German Plot Unmask 
ed” and a revelation of Germany's long 
laid scheme for the mastery of the world 
$1.00 net. 


The Pan-German 
Plot Unmasked 


With an Introduction by the late Earl of 
Cromer 


With maps. 


“It is by all means the most pregnant 
volume on the deeper issues of the war that 
has come under our eyes. It is a book that 
every one should read and think about.” 
Boston Transcript. 

Seventh printing. $1.25 net 


The Ways of War 


By the LATE T. M. KETTLE 


Licutenant in the Dublin Fusiliers, some 

time Professor of Economics in the Na 

tional University of Ireland, and Member of 
Parliament for East Tyrone. 


“Some books are valuable because of their 
contents, some because of the personality of 
their authors, and some, best of all, for 
both, as is the present volume. Among the 
heroes of this war for freedom and hu 
manity, and among its martyrs, there have 
been few so engaging figures as that of 
‘Tom’ Kettle.’—New York Tribune. 

$1.50 net. 


On the Right of the 
British Line 


By Capt. GILBERT NOBBS 
(Late L. R. B.) 


“His picture of life in the trenches is 
vivid and thrilling. One feels that it is 
authentic. Those who have rea: Empey 
should read Nobbs. Each supplements the 
other.”—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.25 net 


Adventures and Letters 
of Richard Harding Davis 


Edited by His Brother 
CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


“There are many reasons why the life 
and letters of Richard Harding Davis 
should be welcomed by a wide public on 
the mere mention of their appearance. And 
all these reasous will be intensified and 
new ones added when the book is read. It 
is so interesting a book—and it is so fine 
a book. . . . They present an array of 
delightful, amusing, exciting adventures. 
We know few books more interesting.” 
New York Times. 

Profusely illustrated from portraits, photo 


graphs and snap-shots gathered in all paris 
of the world, 


$2.50 net. 


Fighting for Peace 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Minister to Holland for the first thre: ars 
of the War. 


“The book is full of interesting informa 


‘tion, much of which appears in print now 
It. i 


for the first time. . ... t is a power 
ful statement of the American case against 
Germany. It should be distributed all oye 
the United States, as nothing has y 
peared in print so well calculated to 
the patriotic spirit of Americans who have 
heretofore allowed themselves to be de 
luded into pacifism or been only half alive 
to the criminal encroachments of Germany 
upon the world’s — peace.”——Philade!phia 
Press. $1.25 net. 


John Keats 


His Life and Poetry, His Friends, 
Critics and After-Fame 


By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 


“Sir Sidney Colvin here delights the 
workl with what may perhaps remain his 
own magnum opus, and surely is the def- 
nitive history of John Keats. . . It is 
a literary history of Keats's times, search- 
ing and critical; it is a scholarly and sym 
pathetic review of his writings; it is an 
account of his friends and of his hostile 
critics ; and it is a study of the triumphant 
growth and establishment of his world-wide 
fame.”’——-New York Tribune 

Illustrated, $4.50 net. 


Portraits and 
Backgrounds 


Hrotsvitha, Aphra Behn, Aissé, 
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The Man Who Can 
Fight and Smile 


HERE is need in the world of men to-day 
For the man who can fight and smile; 
For the man who can to the field away 


With a song on his lips the while. 


There is need in the world of women to-day 
For the woman who smiles and gives; 
Who can hide her tears and her deep dismay, 


While in sorrow she works and lives. 
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There are tears enough in the world to-day, 
With its strife and bloodshed and grief ; 

We must lift our hearts from the clouds of gray, 
And so glimpse the sunshine brief. 


We must fight with a faith as well asa will, 


For faith will make victory sure; 
With the knowledge that right shall triumph still, 
And bring a peace to endure. 


So here's to the man who can fight and smile, 
And the woman who smiles as she gives ; 
And here's to the end of war's dreadful night 
And the dawn of the peace that lives. 
—NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 


Reprinted from the Westminster Adult Bible Class 
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Zane Grey 
Author of * Wildfire’ and “The U. P. Trail” 
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Zane Grey 


Literary Craftsman 
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** Representative American Plays” 





Zane Grey 


While at the University of Pennsylvania 


T takes largeness of spirit, vividness of experience, and a 

colorful eye to write of the West. We have had many ad- 

venturous tales of cowboy and hunter, of gold seeker and 
homestead trailer, but most of them have been written with 
an outward eye for melodramatic detail. It is one of the 
identifying facts that any one dealing with Western life 
must of necessity realize and appreciate the primitive inter- 
play of passion, the crude, rough outlines of character, the 
continual display of prowess. All these characteristics are 
evident in the novels of Zane Grey. But there is something 
far beyond the mere externals, something that makes us feel 
that, as a champion of the West, as a lover of broad spaces, 
as an artist with infinite care in trailing details, Zane Grey 
occupies a position unique among those who are writing today. 
No one can read his books without a full realization that 
here is a man who is writing from out a varied experience, 
who loves the game of travel, and who spends his life in be- 
coming more familiar with the features of an unconventional, 
and generally unexplored territory. 

While it is not our intention to trace, in biographical terms, 
the career of Zane Grey, we cannot help but emphasize that 
closeness of literary taste to living which usually marks a 
man of such vivid and pronounced predilections. For, from his 
earliest years, Zane Grey has been a sportsman, one who pre- 
ferred the out-door life to school, one who spent his days, as 
he confesses in his book, “The Last of the Plainsmen,” read- 
ing Boone and Custer and Carson, and later lost in the pages 
of Cooper and Scott. “The ruling passion and character deter- 


-with the peculiar life of the Mormons. 


mine our lives,” he writes in that very vivid account of “Buffalo 
Jones.” The outside world, big spaces, the unbeaten track 
early became the ruling passions of Zane Grey and these have 
determined his worth as a writer. 

Barring the time when it was likely that he would become 
a professional baseball player, Zane Grey may be said to have 
spent the greater part of his life traveling in unfrequented 
places, hunting and fishing from New York to California, from 
Canada to the Yucatan and West Indies. He has canoed. He 
has taken trips down unknown rivers, shooting deer and wild 
boar, and the jaguar. He has become familiar with every 
wild fowl known to the desert and the canon. He has studied 
at close range all types of guides and has become familiar 
It is probable that 
were one to draw a map of the wanderings of Zane Grey, there 
would be zigzag, irregular lines crossing and _ recrossing 
throughout the whole territory west of the Mississippi River. 

This being his passion, we may look in his books to see 
what effect traveling life has had upon him. Has it left him 
simply with a love of telling a story of violent contrasts, of 
quick uncouth actions and passions—or has a sense of the 
great space of the desert and the canon developed in him a 
poetic sense? 

Four of his books are before us as we write. We sense 
the reaction of the West on a man who has longed through all 
his school days for freedom. It is not an easy task in literature 
to give one an impression of the greatness of the West. Such 
a canvas is difficult to handle within the confines of cold, 
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limited wording. We have seen pictures of the cafons, of the 
deep gorges, of the snows above the timber line. We have 
thought that somehow the artist may have too deeply colored 
his palette; but, nevertheless, on canvas there has been given 
us what very few writers have been able to convey in their 
stories. Jack London, at times, has sensed the limitless, cruel 
loneliness of the Arizona desert. Into his stories he has min- 
gled, however, a primitive passion that is more subtle than 
the passion which is dealt with by Zane Grey, simply because 
his interest has been mostly centred on the primitive in man 
rather than on the primitive in nature of which man is only 
a part. We have seen Hamlin Garland’s deep realizing sense 
of space in his stories; but these, likewise, are given us more 
for the sake of their fictional value than for the sake of them- 
selves. It has impressed us, after reading Zane Grey’s “Riders 
of the Purple Sage,” that the West is a living panorama for 
this author—a panorama consisting entirely of lights and 
shades and tints of color, against which he places his charac- 
ters as a contrast and as a relief from the stretches of space 
with which he deals. 

Henry James somewhere says that the most difficult task 
for a writer is to convey to his readers a sense of the passage 
of time. Within recent years we know of no better example 
of the way in which a novelist has encompassed this technical 
difficulty than Zane Grey’s vivid description of the capture 
of the stallion in “Wildfire.” He has, to his most exacting 
task, added another very unusual feat in story writing. He has 
not only given one a sense of time, but he has given one also 
a sense of space, as he follows minutely, and with fullness of 
understanding, the progress from one western State to an- 
other, as his hero unflaggingly pursues and finally corrals the 
wild horse. 

Here is a wonderful example of what a sheer bit of word 
power can do. One might, very easily, lift these sixty or 
eighty pages out of “Wildfire” and put them alone as a story 
representative of Zane Grey at his best. Ordinarily, readers 
are not interested in description for itself alone. They will 
skip long purple passages, such as are to be found for example 
in Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone.” But the glory of “Lorna Doone” 
lies in its purple passages, which are as closely akin to the 
book as are the stalwart characters in this story of the west 
country. We have been trained by the novelists of the real- 
istic school to become interested not only in story and in char- 
acter, but in the social motives which have a wider significance. 
The consequence is, H. G. Wells and Galsworthy in England, 
Winston Churchill and Robert Grant in America, can intro- 
duce into their narrative whole essays on the social order, and 
be read widely and intently. The same characteristic of intro- 
ducing casual essay in the midst of fiction is to be found among 
our writers of a different order. There are wonderfully primi- 
tive descriptions of Nature that come from the writer who 
loves the primitive in character. Take the poetry of Mase- 


Rainbow Bridge 


es 
field. You will find “Dauber” interesting, partly because of 
the varying values of the character of the timid seaman, byt 
also because of the varying descriptions of the temper of the 
sea. You will find in Jack London that he cannot only ring 
human values from a passionate love story, such as one finds 
in “The Sea Wolf,” but he can likewise ring that passion 
out of nature which one gets in his story of “The Cal] of 
the Wild.” 
Zane Grey has this same ability of depending not wholly 
on the minute analysis of his characters, but on his characters 
as reacted upon by a very minute description of Nature. And 


Zane Grey in Painted Desert 


where bigness of scene, and limitlessness of space have had 
effect upon him lies in this: that his stories are best at those 
moments where his action is highest, where his passion is 
supreme, where Nature itself is at its biggest. In “Wildfire,” 
not only does one have that vivid description of the capture 
of the stallion, but against the sinister character of the old 
man, who would destroy the rivalry of his neighbor by pre- 
venting his race-horses from crossing the ford, one likewise 
gets the gathering of forces which results in a most powerful 
impression of the onrushing flood of the Colorado River. 
“Riders of the Purple Sage” is generously replete with such 
moments. And let it in passing be noted that Zane Grey is 
never more happily at home, never more vigorous, than when 
he is literarily in the saddle. He is never more keenly acute 
to the mettle of the spirit than when he has an animal to deal 
with. No more stirring description is to be found than that, 
in “Riders of the Purple Sage,” where Grey describes a stam- 
pede of steers and the way in which those steers are mill- 
wheeled by one of the riders. 

We may feel inclined sometime to take exception to the 
violent solutions of his human story; but when we put these 
violences up against the impelling vividness of the western 
background, we see that it is only through excess that man 
can hope to make himself seen in the midst of such limitless 
space and such a tremendous sense of loneliness. 

Grey’s is a panoramic observation, simply because we 
imagine—we who have never been in the Far West—that there 
is a drawing power which keeps the eye from resting long 
on one small detail, which gives one the ability of taking is, 
at a glance, that perspective view of seventy or eighty miles 
from peak to peak, which Zane Grey so delights in picturing. 
Even as Turner gives one an impressionistic idea of the moods 
of the sea, so does Zane Grey give one a fine impression of 
the moods of the West. His observation is not tempered o 
in any way limited by artificial calculation of the superficial 

He describes the West with a fervor which is closely 
akin to poetry. He gives his surroundings an emotionl 
value which makes him, rather than his characters, the mos! 
important human element in his stories, and which gives al- 
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ZANE GREY 


Cliff Dwellers’ Cave, Canyon, Laguna 


most a pagan touch to his love of Nature. Take, for instance, 
in “Riders of the Purple Sage,” the description of the trail 
of the cliff-dwellers;—one recognizes in .uch description a 
certain ironical strain which shows Zane Grey to be thor- 
oughly impressed with the smallness of man in the midst of 
such largeness of nature; the smallness of civilization in the 
face of the uncurbed forces of ime beating against whatever 
impress life in the past has made upon the western mountains. 
His books are full, not only of this splendid appreciation of Na- 
ture, but of a complete knowledge of everything around him. 
We sense his familiarity with the wild animals and birds and 
fauna of the land through which his invention carries his 
heroes and heroines. It is probable that such descriptions 
as he gives us are tinged with imagination and selective care- 
fulness;—that is the artist in Grey. But he has the tenacious 
memory of the lover of the wilds who treasures every little 
variable shade or sound one can see or hear. In real life his 
eye, his ear, his whole physical being are quick to the environ- 
ment around him. It may be that because of the railroad, 
the frontier is no longer a thing of the present, but thanks 
to Mr. Grey, and writers of his class, the plain is being caught 
in all of its past glory, and for this Mr. Grey’s novels are of 
considerable historical worth. 

We might almost prophesy, however, that Mr. Grey’s fu- 
ture novels, if he is to deal further with the West, will have 
in them a more quickened realization of the historical facts 
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out of which the present progressive West has come. It was 
not enough in Frank Norris’s “The Octopus” for him to give 
us an epic story of the wheat fields, but he had, likewise, to 
give us an account of the peculiar struggle between wheat 
growers and the encroaching power of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. 

Zane Grey’s style has deepened from story to story. 
“Riders of the Purple Sage” is one mass of isolated splendor 
of description. “The Heritage of the Desert” developed a 
thrilling sense of adventure, perhaps too thrilling to be in 
accord with the eternal largenesses and silences out of which 
he shapes his background. His is not the Western tale of a 
typical Western town character, such as in Bret Harte. His 
people are set in the midst of open spaces, lashed by the sand- 
storms of the desert and unhampered by the things which 
limit civilized people. We remember a tenderfoot who spent 
his summer traveling in the Far West. He visited the Grand 
Canon with a guide and two other friends, and we recall his 
describing the very peculiar response given by the four 
of them upon suddenly reaching a summit from eight 
to ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. He declared 
that the grandeur was such as to make one deplore the inade- 
quacy of words to express the overpowering sense of. space. 
Mr. Grey has that ability of creating in us that same sense 
of space which we know we would feel were we to find ourselves 
in the midst of that variable color he so adequately describes. 





A ‘Trans-Continental Epic 


A Review of Zane Grey's New Novel, ” The VU. P. Trail” 


By Edward Everett Hale 


liked men of action, might well have liked Zane Grey’s 

men. Her admirer thought’ he was himself too intel- 
lectual; what she wanted was a man who had had adventures. 
He went on, “You want the adventure to have been the species 
most marked and determined by our climate, our geographical 
positions, our social circumstances, and our national char- 
acter.” The remark goes far to describe “The U. P. Trail.” 
The building of the great trans-continental road was a pecu- 
liarly American act, and Zane Grey has done well to seize 
upon it as a subject. Our ladies, indeed our novel readers in 
general, like action and adventure, and here they have it. 


Tix lady in Henry James’s “The Sense of the Past,” who 


A Captive Lion 


“Speed and large spaces and big changing chances,” says a 
good authority, are the things that Americans like, and these 
things are apt to make the action of one of Zane Grey’s 
stories. His men and women have plenty of changing chances 
of life and death in this new story as in his others, plenty of 
large spaces, plenty of speed. 

“There comes a time,” however, my last authority contin- 
ues, when these things “don’t avail to overcome the sense of no 
background.” And whatever the current reader may think as 
he hurries along with the swift-rushing story, this is true 
with fiction as with life. Our stories of adventure are gen- 
erally rather slight; rescues, shootings, quarrels, escapes, 
achievements—when these are done we want something more, 
something that may be called background. Mr. James was 
apt to think that America lacked background, and however 
it be with America, it is so with most American novels of 
adventure. There are two great backgrounds for the protagon- 
ists of life, one the background of nature and the other that 
made of the lives of other men and women. Most novelists 
are chiefly impressed by the latter. It is because he is so im- 
pressed with the great background of nature, as he has felt 
it in his ranging up and down the West, that Zane Grey has 
quality. It is the great background of the West that remains 
with us when we have forgotten the adventures. Sometimes 
he tells of the undulating slopes of sage of the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, or the foothills and austere heights of the moun- 
tains of Utah. Sometimes it is the stony solitudes of southern 
Arizona or the muddy banks of the Rio Grande. Sometimes 
it is the particolored cliffs of the Grand Canon or some lovely 
oasis in one of its upper valleys. These things I, at last, re- 


member best, and if the depth of impression be a test of excel- 
lence, these things, (for me again), are the finally excellent 
things in Zane Grey’s work. They are at least the things he 
can do better than others. Others can tell exciting stories 
about the killing of bad men and the rescue of frontier girls. 
but he is the only one I think of who has a deep sense of the 
beauty and the wonder of the Far West. 

It may be that Zane Grey felt that the magazine audience 
for which he first wrote “The U. P. Trail” would not care for 
scenery, and so confined himself to action. I fear he was 
right. However it was, he adds to the book as it finally ap- 
pears a passage which condenses into a paragraph that keen 
sense of space which we used to expect of him. He follows 
the overland trail from the Missouri River and the stretched- 
out prairie-land, across the barren lands and the rocky gullies 
of the Black Hills, through the passes between the great 
peaks “across the windy uplands into Utah, with its verdant 
valleys, green as emeralds, and its haze-filled canons and won- 
derful wind-worn cliffs and walls, and its pale salt lakes veiled 
in the shadows of stark and lofty rocks, dim, lilac-colored, aus- 
tere, and isolated”; across the desert and mountain to the 
Pacific. The man who had such things in his recollection 
might let us share them oftener. 

The chief background of this book is not the background 
of nature, but that of human life. He presents in this book 
the story of the building of the Union Pacific Railroad from 
the first surveys to the driving of the last spike. He begins 
with an Indian surprise in the Black Hills of Wyoming above 
old Fort Laramie, where the railroad now turns south to get 
to the pass at Medicine Bow. Indian fights, dangers of locating 
the line, life in the mountains, the construction of the line 
with all its intrigue and corruption, the wild barbarism of the 
mushroom cities that sprang up as the work went on, struc- 
tural difficulties and accomplishment, these things go to make 
up the “epical turmoil,” (to borrow from the quotation from 
Stevenson), that unrolls itself in his mind as Zane Grey con- 
ceives the great work of joining East and West. “The U. P. 
Trail” is more a story of men than of nature, and that is 
rather a pity, for one would like to have both when it is possible, 
but even as he conceives it, it is a fine subject. 

All this chaotic phase of life comes before us in typical 
figures. Slingerland, the trapper, is of the older generation, 
surprised among the hills by the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion and retiring before it deeper into the recesses of the 
mountains. Neale is the engineer intent on mastering the 
astounding difficulties of nature, whether in mountain or flood 
Casey is the Irishman of the older times, the hero of pick and 
shovel and clay pipe. Durade is the gambler, the frock-coated 
parasite of the mushroom cities and ephemeral camps that 
spring up for a day on the lengthening line and are deserted 
as the construction crawls onward. Larrie is the cowboy (of 
the range) bursting into life as he happens to find it, indiffer- 
ent to its power for desolation present and future. There is 
also the army officer, the woman hanger-on of the rotten life 
that comes after the construction, the Congressman, the cor- 
rupt contractor, the English ne’er-do-well, and others. Al 
are rather conventional, for character is not Zane Grey’s best 
hold, but they serve to give us his idea. 

Zane Grey has at heart to get the feeling of the fierce, 
impetuous, roaring spirit of those days and of that great 
achievement. If I should tell him that it would be better if 
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he gave a more accurate picture of those strange days, he might 
well say that with or without respect to minor criticism, life 
was then in essentials much what it is now. Life and death, 
love and money, these had much the same effect then that they 
have now. If we can see men and women pursue their desires 
and take their chances, that is the main thing. 

To one past middle age all that lacks background, (as has 


been said), but to youth it is enough. The vigorous and violent 







as been identified with outdoor literature for many 

years. The first of his writings to attract general no- 
tice was “Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon,” which appeared 
serially in “Field and Stream” during 1908. For vivid de- 
scriptive writing, crowded with exciting incident, this series 
was one of the best ever contributed to any outdoor maga- 
zine. The wild dash of the horseman, the hot baying of the 
hounds, the treeing of the giant cats, the character studies 
of the intrepid plainsman Buffalo Jones, and his Mormon 
riders, how Jones climbed after the lions and roped them 
when at bay and treed—all formed material that was meat 
and drink to red-blooded hunters and fishermen. 

After a few contributions on black bass angling on the 
Delaware, which was at that time one of Grey’s summer 
amusements, he came to us with the serial “Down an Unknown 
Jungle River,” a breathless narrative of an exploring trip 
down a Mexican river that Zane Grey had once noted from 
the train in his travels. Where it led, or whether it was even 
navigable, no one knew, but the fact that it swept downward 
towards the sea through a trackless mountainous Mexican 
jungle was enough for Zane Grey—he would go down it forth- 
with! And it gave him the material for a wonderful story; 
jaguar, puma, deer and peccary hunting, fishing where no fish 
caught turned out to be anything like he had ever seen before; 
wildfowl and the shooting of new and strange birds. Added 
to this the hazards of the river, working the boat down over 
a series of ledges against which there would be no turning 
back, getting lost where the river wound under almost subter- 
ranean tropical jungles, adventures with poisonous snakes of 
every kind, and, finally fighting tropical fever in his small 
expeditionary force—such was the thrilling tale that made up 
the chapters of “Down an Unknown Jungle River.” 

There followed more contributions on fishing, particularly 
the great game fish of the Atlantic coast, the tuna, of which 
Zane Grey landed one large enough to take a prize in our 
National Fishing Contest, and then he came to us with a new 
serial. It was not surprising that a man who could write like 
Zane Grey would soon turn his hand to fiction, and the story 
he brought us was just the kind that “Field and Stream” men 
want—a western story by a man who has been west of Brook- 
lyn, who knows the men and the country, and writes so that 


S a sportsman, hunter, fisherman and explorer, Zane Grey 
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life of the pioneer, the hustle and bluster even of those days 
when one dealt with speed and large space and the changing 
chances of life and death, in course of time are not enough. 
How was it with Allie and Neale when they married and went 
East, perhaps as far as Omaha? Did they, could they settle 
down quickly? Probably not, but that is no concern of the 
novelist’s, who is satisfied to have given us a tale of the buoy- 
ant, passionate days of youth. 


the old-timers recognize what he puts into his story as true 
local color. 

“Riders of the Purple Sage” was the name of this serial, 
to our mind one of the best and truest things its author has 
ever done. It appeared during 1913. 

About this time Zane Grey began to incline more and 
more to the sport of angling for the big game fish of tropical 
waters. A trip to Mexico, again after jaguar, having been cut 
short by the revolution in that country, he landed at Long Key 
where he was initiated into the wonderful fishing for barra- 
couta, tarpon, swordfish, and sailfish that are the principal 
game in those waters. Soon our pages were brightened by 
his fishing stories, told in the same vivid style, and with the 
same ability to make the reader see the local surroundings 
that characterized his hunting stories when roping lions in 
Colorado. 

Then followed a second serial, a novel of the arid desert 
region around pinacate. “Desert Gold” was the name of the 
romance staged in these weird surroundings, and again Zane 
Grey presented as true a picture of the country as one will 
find, even in such a purely narrative and descriptive work as 
Hornaday’s “Camp Fires in the Desert and Lava,” written 
after a trip through the same country hunting for mountain 
sheep. 

After a period of silence, so far as sending any messages 
to the outdoor world was concerned, Zane Grey again com- 
menced writing sportsman’s articles for us. While gathering 
material for his later novels, which have occupied his time 
exclusively, nevertheless, he was able to get much sport in 
the countries visited, as, when not at work, Zane Grey’s play 
is the life of the all-around sportsman. A hunting trip for 
puma in Colorado, a spell at Catlina fishing for the leaping 
tuna and the swordfish, all resulted in stories for sportsmen, 
relished the more keenly because told by a master in litera- 
ture. 

Tried and experienced sportsmen accept Zane Grey as 
capable of holding his own with the best of us in the world 
of outdoor sport, regardless of his abilities as a writer. And no 


higher praise could be tendered anyone by sportsmen themselves 
than to regard one as an “old-timer’—one of themselves. 
Such, gentlemen, is Zane Grey! 


Canadas 
Literary 


War 


Production 


By Frank Yeigh 


Lieut. Clifford A. Wells 


by the current literary output. It would seem so in Canada, 

where volumes are pouring from the press in ever-in- 
creasing number. 

In reviewing this phase of literary activity, it is necessary 
to distinguish between those who write from the home base 
and those who, having seen action at the Front, can better 
strike the note of realism. The latter possibly deserve to be 
regarded as the real translators of war and its experiences 
into verse. The London “Morning Post” refers to these as 
the true war poems, the spontaneous work of real fighting 
soldiers, delightful if technically imperfect, or crude song-pic- 
tures of the campaigns and of the soldier’s life. A Canadian 
literary critic_asks: “The heroic death of young lives on the 
battlefields of Europe, the love of right, peace, liberty, human- 
ity, that inspired the sacrifice, the loyalty, the courage, the 
free gift of life, of all, when life was most dear to the young 
in their manhood’s first estate—are not all these the very stuff 
of which great poetry is made?” 

And the critic is probably right. 
few examples. 

Lieutenant A. S. Bourinot’s noble sonnet to the memory 
of Rupert Brooke appeared in a collection of poems—a “Band 
of Purple,” compiled by Mrs. Lillie Brooks (Toronto, 1915), but 
I append as a specimen of Lieutenant Bourinot’s work the fol- 
lowing poem, entitled “Immortality”: 


x war an inspirer of literature?) It would seem so, judging 


May I first deal with a 


“They are not dead, the soldier and the sailor, 
Fallen for Freedom's sake; 

They merely sleep with faces that are paler 
Until they wake. 

They will not weep, the mothers, in the years 
The future will decree; 

For they have died that the battles and the tears 
Should cease to be. 

They will not die, the victorious and the slain, 
Sleeping in foreign soil; 

They gave their lives, but to the world is the gain 
Of their sad toil. 

They are not dead, the soldier and the sailor, 
Fallen for Freedom's sake; 

They merely sleep with faces that are paler 
Until they wake.” 


The author of these fine lines is among those who have 
“fallen for Freedom’s sake.” 


Alexander Louis Fraser, one of the rising sonneteers of 
Canada, has penned the following poem, entitled “Kin Un- 


Frederick Scott, Belgium, 1915 


, 


known,” which has been widely circulated among and by the 
soldiers overseas: 


“No mother wept when thou didst take thy leave, 
No home hopes now in vain for thy return, 

No saddened family for months shall grieve, 
When from some messenger thy fate they learn. 


“Still thou are not unclaimed, for Britain knows, 
That thou didst cross the world for sake of her, 

And thou, brave boy, art brother to all those 
Whom Freedom doth in these scarred fields inter, 


“What was it made thee quit thy ’customed task, 
When War's shrill bugle woke thy quiet vale? 
Would’st thou begin anew?—in vain we ask, 
But now where worth is known they bid thee ‘Hail.’ 


“And what if to this old world thou wast strange, 
Down storied fields with heroes thou dost range.” 


Frederick George Scott, now a chaplain with the Canadian 
forces overseas, thus sings of Canada: 


“God, then, uplift us! God, then, uphold us; Great God, throw wider 
the bounds of Man's thought; 

Gnaws at our heart strings the hunger for action; burns like a desert 
the thirst in our soul: 

Give us the gold of a steadfast endeavor; give us the heights which 
our fathers have sought; 

Though we start last in the race of the nations, give us the power te 
be first at the goal.” 


And in “A British War Song” the final verse rings out: 


“From the thousand years of glory, from the grave of heroes gone, 

Comes a voice on the breath of the storm, and a power that sweeps 
us on: 

A man must now be a man, and every man be true, 

For the grave that covers our glory shall cover each Briton too.” 


Perhaps. no war poem by a Canadian writer has become 
such a favorite as “In Flanders’ Fields,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
MacGrae,; of Guelph. It should have a place in any reference 
to the Canadian war literary production: 


“In Flanders fields the poppies grow, 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


“We are the dead, short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunsets glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields, 
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“Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch: be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith ‘with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields.” 

A youthful Canadian sergeant, Frank S. Brown, has left, 
as his legacy, a little brown-covered volume called “Contingent 
Ditties” that has already won a deserved place in the litera- 
ture of the War in verse. The young man was one of the im- 
mortals, as a member of the Princess Pats of renown, nearly 
all of whom who have given all. Some of the verses have been 
widely copied in Britain and America. “Sincere, strong, musi- 
cal,” says a critic, “they are the sort of poems that appeal 
to the lettered and the unlettered alike. Their fine and vigorous 
humanity and staunch patriotism are set forth in simple words 
and measures, revealing a mastery of phrase and imagery 
which the professional man of letters can but admire and 
envy.” I extract the following from this Poet of the Pats— 
“The Call’: 


“The Flag’s in danger! needs there such a cry 
To rouse the loyal blood of England's sons? 
Must Englishmen be urged to take up arms 
And set their strength against marauding Huns? 


“We need no other strength but Might of Right; 
The courage of a cause both just and dear. 

No conscript rolls need we to swell the ranks, 
The British soldier is a volunteer. 


“The Flag’s in danger! by our solemn word 
A weaker nation’s fate to us is tied; 

A sacred scrap of paper. Shall we let 
The honour of the race be set aside? 


“Nay, that may never be. 
Come sons of colonies. 


Tho’ all unasked 
Their scattered lands 
Give each its loyal strength. In common cause 

United, proud, defiant, Britain stands!” 


There should be room for Lieutenant Lloyd Robert’s “If 
I must”: 


“God knows there’s plenty of earth for all of us! 
Then why must we sweat for it, deny for it, 

Pray for it, cry for it, 

Kill, maim and lie for it, 

Struggle and suffer and die for it— 

We who are gentle and sane? 

Let us respect one another, wherever we are, 

Fly your flag, O my brother! 

I like its bright colour, whether red, green or yellow; 


Alex. L. Fraser 


Rob. J. C. Stead 


Your language is queer, but I'll learn it in time: 
And you're a dear fellow, 

If your laws are not quite so clean as our own: 
But then ours need pruning, and thistles have grown. 
So I won't spill your blood, for that’s not the way 
To assist in law-making, whatever some say. 

I'll try by example to lead you aright 

Out of the shadows and into the light— 

If you'll do as much for me. 

What! You don’t understand ? 

You refuse my right hand? 

You say might is right, 

And to live we must fight.? 

Are we still in such plight? 

Poor, blind, stupid fool, so deep in the dust— 
Well, hand me the gun— 

If I must—if I must!” 


Reference should also be made to Katharine Hale’s “Knit- 
ting and Other Poems,” to the War verse of William Wilfrid 
Campbell, and to many another Canadian singer of the War and 
its varying themes. 


“The First Canadians in France,” by Dr. F. McKelvey 
Bell, of the Canadian Army Medical Corps, covers a unique 
subject and period in Canada’s participation in the War. It 
is a chronicle of the first military hospital in the War Zone, 
established at Etaples, in Northern France, where a huge 
summer hotel was transformed almost in a night into a hospi- 
tal, the luxurious furnishings being ruthlessly discarded for 
the more hygienic equipment called for by medical science. 
Dr. Bell’s recital is a stirring one, especially of the sudden 
inpouring of the first contingent of patients, hundreds of 
them, and the reader marvels at the manner in which the 
streams of humanity were received and handled. The hospi- 
tal service of today in the War Zones represents the very 
highest point of efficiency, on all fronts, but this pioneer estab- 
lishment, where everything had to be done experimentally, 
was a triumph of military and medical efficiency. The author 
goes much farther afield than a mere recital of hospital ex- 
periences, making one see army life on its human side, a side 
that is often as humorous as tragic. 


The tragedy of war, in the loss of a country’s best, is 
emphasized in many a volume from a Canadian pen, for the 
writers have ended their Great Adventure and their namés 
help to swell the ominous and ever-growing list of casualties. 
Such a one was Lieutenant Clifford Almon Wells, B. A., of 
the Eighth Battalion Canadians, whose letters form a volume 
entitled “From Montreal to Vimy Ridge and Beyond.” The 


Col. George Nasmith 
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correspondence covers a period of eighteen months until the 
last one was written, and the pen was forever silenced. He 
was killed in action on April 28, 1917, in the engagement of 
the Canadians at Vimy Ridge and after, where they won one 
of their notable victories in capturing a position the enemy 
thought unassailable. Lieutenant Wells’s communications are 
the natural, unrestricted outpourings of a noble young soul to 
his mother, one who represented the highest type of patriotic 
manhood and who reflected the highest nobility of character 
and spirit of heroism. The letters, moreover, vividly reflect 
war conditions, though not written specially with that object. 
One can hear the echoes of artillery crashes and the rumblings 
of Nature’s storms as one can see the procession of the 
wounded and the marching men toward the Front, 

Then came the last letter. Oh, the pathos of these “Last 
Letters.” “If I am killed,” he adds, “the greatest victory of the 
War has been gained, and I had a small part in it.” Thus 
the brave young Canadian officer wrote his own obituary. “Do 
not grieve. All is well with me.” And there the chronicle 
ends, but the fragrance of the life and the memorial of the 
thought and experiences remain as a rich legacy. 

No incident of the War will stand -out with greater clear- 
ness in the coming days than the second battle of Ypres, when 
the little band of sons of the Dominion faced the first German 
gas wall and held back the enemy from its attempted rush on 
’ Calais. Sir George C. Nasmith, C. M. G., of Toronto, was 
with the force as an adviser in sanitation and an expert on 
water purification. For a year and a half he was in touch 
with the Western firing line, and the result of his experiences 
and observations is shown in a recently issued volume, “On 
the Fringe of the Great Fight,” which covers a period of the 
War not otherwise specifically dealt with. On the scientific 
side, Colonel Nasmith analyzed the gas used by the Germans, 
invented the gas masks, devised a system for the supply of 
pure water to the troops and did other valuable work in sanita- 
tion and hygiene. It was in recognition of his services that he 


was decorated by the King. 
The .author gives his readers information of an unusual 
character, both as to individual acts of heroism and sketches 


of character, and the broader movements of an army. It is 
worth while retelling one incident, typical of many: “I think 
I’m hit, Doctor,” Jock said, as he walked into the dressing 
room. Hit he was, for a great chunk of flesh had actually been 
blown out of his thigh. Smith was another patient who also 
submitted to the surgical dressing and was laid out on a 
stretcher to await the ambulance. When it came the Medical 
Officer ordered: “Here, take Smith.” “No, never mind me, Doc- 
tor, jist tak the ither men; I’ll be walking.” “Do as you’re 
told!” commanded the M. O. “Now, Doctor, jist pit the ither 
boys in; they’re worse nor me, I'll walk.” “D your eyes,” 
snapped the Doctor, “don’t be a fool; get in here,” and in spite 
of his protests, Smith was hoisted into the ambulance to leave 
the firing line for all time, but also leaving an inspiring ex- 
amrle of unselfishness. 

The space at my disposal is too limited to include all wh» 





deserve mention under the head of this article. Space should 
be found, however, in conclusion, for the poem of Robert J, ¢ 
Stead, of Calgary, on Kitchener: 


“Weep, waves of England! Nobler clay 
Was ne'er to nobler grave consigned ; 
The wild waves weep with us today 


Who mourn a nation’s master-mind. 


“We hoped an honored age for nim, 

And ashes laid with England's great: 
And rapturous music, and the dim 

Deep hush that veils our Tomb of State, 


“But this is better. Let him sleep 
Where sleep the men who made us free, 
For England's heart is in the deep, 
And 


England's glory is the sea. 


“One only vow above his bier, 


One only oath beside his bed: 
We swear our flag shall shield him here 
Until the sea gives up its dead! 
“Leap, waves of England! Boastful be, 
And fling defiance in the blast, 
For Earth is envious of the Sea 
Which shelters England’s dead at last.” 


Ralph Connor has, as was to be expected, made use of the 
War as a theme for a new novel, entitled, “The Major” (To- 
ronto: McClelland & Goodchild) in which he first depicts the 
Canada of the days immediately preceding the outbreak of 
War and the enlistment of the first Canadian army, followed 
their journeys overseas to the battlefields. Major Gordon, (for 
the author now bears that title in the Canadian forces), has 
made an excellent story out of his theme, while sounding a high 
patriotic note. 

Ethel Penman Hope gives us in “A Hillside Christmas” a 
stirring tale of No Man’s Land, while Katharine Hale, in “The 
New Joan” (Toronto: McClelland & Goodchild), sings some 
songs of women’s part and work in the War, as well as a 
Christmas song for soldiers. “These songs are bound in crim- 
son,” she writes, “for that is the color of courage, and in gold, 
which signifies the strength of the joy of life, which is work.” 

Robert Service’s “Rhymes of a Red Cross Man” have further 
enhanced his popularity, while in “Songs in Your Heart and 
Mine,” Thomas Harkness Litster has a section of Khaki 
Rhymes, starting with a single verse: 


“Oh Canada, dear Canada, 
The land that gave me birth, 

I love thee with my heart and soul, 
Because | know thy worth.” 


Some of his distinctly War songs have been set to music 
and have already proved their popularity. 

“The Shell” is an unique piece of book-making, the cover 
taking the form of a shell. The author, A. C. Stewart, makes 
a shell talk, the result being a highly original piece of verse 
that haunts the memory for long after. (Toronto: Methodist 
Book Room.) 
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awful responsibility. No matter what they do, the com- 

ment is usually “think what her mother (or her father) 
did.” This decidedly puts the burden of proof upon the chil- 
dren, and the burden is usually onerous. In the case of a per- 
son who has one famous parent this is hard enough, but where 
both mother and father were well known, the obstacles to 
attaining to any individual measure of fame would seem to 
be insurmountable. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards is the daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe and Samuel Gridley Howe. Mrs. Howe wrote “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” That alone would entitle her to a 
fair measure of fame. Besides this, she did other literary 
work that is excellent. Dr. Howe was one of the first philan- 
thropists in the country to do much effective work in the cause 
of the feeble-minded and the insane. His was the patience 
that led Laura Bridgman from isolation to communication with 
other human beings, in spite of the fact that she was a deaf 
mute, this masterly overcoming of almost impassable barriers 
opened the way for future teachers of persons afflicted in 
that manner. For forty years Dr. Howe was Director of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, as well as being Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Board of State Charities. 

In spite of the fact that her parents were so famous, Mrs. 
Richards has won ‘a decided place of her own in this world. 
Her early novels, such as “Captain January” and “Mrs. Tree,” 
have won a measure of recognition and success that is doubtless 
very gratifying to her. Her biography of her mother was 
awarded a prize by Columbia recently as the best work of this 
kind that had been done in the year, and her other biographies 
and novels have done very nicely. In addition to her literary 
activities, Mrs. Richards is an active worker in prison affairs, 
in which connection the State of Maine has honored her and 
has shown the estimate that is placed upon her ability by ap- 
pointing her a director of the Maine Prison Association. 

The biographies Mrs. Richards has written are very charm- 
ing and reliable, rank high as literary work. She writes, “I know 
ne pleasanter reading than the lives or memoirs of good peo- 
ple; fortunately, literature is full of them we 
find out about a good, great man, and thenceforth we isi a 
new and far more lively interest in his work, because we can 
see him doing it; we know how he felt, what he said, what his 


oe children of famous parents are face to face with an 


family and friends said, when he painted the picture or won the 
baétle, built the cathedral or wrote the novel or led the reform” 
—an ample justification, if one is needed, for the writing of 
biography. 

In this field Mrs. Richards has been fortunate in finding 
subjects that are especially suited to her temperament and 
her pen. “Florence Nightingale” was the first of these stories 
to be written by her, and the “Angel of the Crimea” is a subject 
that is bound to appeal to such a philanthropist as Mrs. Rich- 
ards is, having, as she has in her veins, the blood of philan- 
thropists. A simple, truthful, touching little book has been 
the result of this happy combination of author and subject, a 
subject that was near to the heart of the author because Miss 
Nightingale received from Mrs. Richards’s father some of the 
directions that started her on her blessed work. 

“Elizabeth Fry,” the second of these books, was also a 
happy choice, for the great prison reformer of England is a 
genial topic for a woman who is herself interested in prisons 
and prison reform. The beautiful life and character of this 
lovely Quakeress, who first ventured into Newgate with all its 
misery and horror, are related by Mrs. Richards in a manner 
that is most effective, combining as it does sympathy for the 
movement, for the leader of the movement, and for the gen- 
eral conditions. “Elizabeth Fry” and “Florence Nightingale” 
make two splendid books of biography of the less pretentious 
type in binding and price, so that they are well within reach 
of the general public, who find them worth while. 

After the composition of a novel, “Pippin,” on the subject 
of prison reform, Mrs. Richards has now done another biogra- 
phy of a famous woman. “Abigail Adams, Her Life and 
Times,” is the title of the new book, which gives an account 
of the career of the wife of the second President of the United 
States. The letters of this lady make excellent reading of 
themselves, and from them is derived much of the material 
Mrs. Richards has put in her volume. Judicious selection 
heightens the charm we feel in reading the volume, which is 
not so full of letters as to obscure the author’s original work; 
since only those parts are presented that have to do with the 
point in question. 

In the life of Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Richards has again found 
a subject that is most congenial to her, and again this 
agreement between author and subject shows in the happy 
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result seen in the book’s pages. Herself a New Englander 
from ’way back, Mrs. Richards finds in her newest heroine a 
product of the early days of that region, when civilization 
ran along more primitive lines than nowadays. The calling 
of woman at that time was to be found in the arts of the house- 
wife, yet’ she was not limited to that realm alone, as is proved 
by Abigail Adams requesting her husband, then in Philadel- 
phia at the sittings of the first Continental Congress, not to 
leave out women in the scheme for the government they were 
busily organizing, and by John Adams’s reply that the power 
of the men was only nominal, and that they never dared use 
it as things were. Mrs. Adams joined her husband while he 
represented the government in Paris, where she observed with 
a keen and discriminating eye the court and che grand people 
of the ancient regime. From there the: Adamses were trans- 
ferred to London, occupying at St. James the unenviable and 
uncomfortable position of the first representative from 
colonies that had successfully proclaimed their independence 
from the mother country. | 

After this, the honors showered on Mr. Adams reached 
their height when he was elected Vice President and later Pres- 


. . — 
ident of his country. In the course of official life in New York, 


Philadelphia and finally Washington, “the city in the wilder- 
ness,” Mrs. Adams accompanied her husband. Through aj) 
the varying fortunes of his political career, she was at his 
side, and when the time came for him to put aside the cares 
of office and return to the farm at Braintree, no one 
glad to give up the official life than Abigail Adams. 

The late evening in the life of the political patriarch and 
his wife make a pretty picture. Mys. Adams is in her dairy 
at five in the morning, and the duties of the farm are per- 
formed as faithfully as the cares of State were. Her pride 
in her famous and able sons gave light to the closing period 
of her career, which came to an end very peacefully in her 
home. 

With a record of books such as these and achievements in 
other fields such as she has accomplished, Mrs. Richards has 
taken her place among the people who do their bit in life, fdr 
her work has been done faithfully and with a skill and geniys 
that has won it certain recognition. She is one of the few 


Was more 


people who has won a place of her own in the world, in spite 
cf her famous parents. 


Mrs. Livingston Barbour 


The Children's Story-Teller and Friend ; 
By Edmond W. Billetdoux 


York Weekly Witness” no name holds more charm than 

that of Mrs. Livingston Barbour. Years ago their hearts 
were won by the author of the articles addressed to “My Dear 
Witness Children”; for in her they instinctively recognize a 
special friend, their very own, one who loves them with an 
understanding rare among mothers, and who, with gifts rarer 
still, speaks to them in stories of unfailing interest, of high 
and irresistible appeal. The wide appreciation of this sym- 
pathetic friendship is attested by the almost innumerable re- 
sponses from young people throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and Great Britain, many having been published each week 
in the department known as “The Children’s Letter Box.” 

Lola Diehl ( sometimes spelled Deal) married Professor 
Livingston Barbour, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
and has two charming daughters, who have grown to be their 
mother’s “chums,” imbued with all her noble ideals. 

Although unfortunately few, the facts of Mrs. Barbour’s 
biography that have been discovered are not without a 
certain quaintness of their own, and serve at least to sug- 
gest the atmosphere in which her marked personality has 
developed. She was, born in Philadelphia half a century ago 
of old Quaker City stock; indeed, she proudly boasts that one 
of her ancestors dwelt in the “City of Brotherly Love” even 
before the celebrated father- thereof and his gentle-faced fol- 
lowers had set foot upon our soil. This early grandsire, John 
Price by name and a physician by profession, led to the mar- 
riage altar a beautiful (and she must have been black-eyed) 
Indian maid, whom he had wrested from the clutch of fever, and 
the romantic couple became the progenitors of ‘the long line 
of Prices, likewise skilled in the art of healing or distinguished 
in the other arts and professions. 

This John.Price, it appears, was a writer of sacred music. 
Another ancestor, also a gentleman of literary ability, was a 
schoolmaster in Philadelphia, while it still remained a village, 
teaching in what used to be called the Academy. 

Many a valiant soldier, too, she counts among her fore- 
fathers: Martin Luther Diehl, who took no small part in the 
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War of Independence; her paternal grandfather, Captain Peter 
Philip Diehl, prominent in the War of 1812; also her maternal 
grandfather, a participant in the Mexican War and later a 
victim of the Secession. 

A very active and influential member of “The Daughters 
of the American Revolution” and of “The Daughters of 1812,” 
she is well-versed in the war lore of our land. Whenever the 
subject allows, her pen vibrates with true patriotic fervor. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is this more apparent than in the sketch 
of “Mollie Pitcher.” 

Many family associations with the early life of Philadel- 
phia, its picturesque historic réle, pride in her patriot fore- 
bears, and fond memories of her own childhood there have 
united, as seems but natural, to give to the Quaker City that 
almost sacred place which it holds in Mrs. Barbour’s affections 
and writings. Despite years of separation from the dear old 
spot, she declares that her very heart thrills at the mention 
of the name. “I never,” she says, speaking of an occasional 
visit, “come up or down Chestnut street that I do not stand 
a moment before old Independence Hall and with bated breath 
think of some of the historic scenes that have taken place 
there, and then thank God that in my veins flows the blood of 
some who heard the old bell ring out freedom to all the land.” 

A writer Mrs. Barbour has been from youth. But it was 
after the untimely death of an only son that she conceived 
the definite object of using her pen for the young folks. Thus 
she sought to satisfy her deepened longing for a closer com- 
panionship with little children, in each of whom she was hence- 
forth to discern and to love something of her lost one. And 
the “mother” has continued -to speak to them ever since, out 
of the fulness of the “mother” heart—and they have ever list- 
ened with eager, upturned faces. 

Theory of style or of art there is none. What mother 
needs that? But love there is, and in every phrase, a love 
enlightened ‘and enlightening, a moral purpose held ever in 
view. Life is given for the growth of beautiful character. 
Duty is to make oneself good and others happy. 
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“Evil may be wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


And this without condescension, without lecturing. The 
flowers, the woods, the beasts, the birds are in turn called 
to tell their lessons simple and plain. “Mr. Crow,” “Mr. Raven,” 
and “Mr. Turkey Buzzard,” Nature’s street-cleaners, are no 
shirkers. “Capretta” (the real name of a real dog, by the way), 
the “cute” little English terrier pup, has highly edifying “views 
of life.” The “Shrinkage Rules” apply not to brass castings 
alone, but to the ideals of boys and girls. To the understanding 
of the merest child the experience of Tom Barnes and Jim Cran- 
dle in the coal mine pictures “selfishness” for all time as a most 
ugly and hideous thing. And so on. While the themes cover 
no wide range of moral teachings, they are presented in such 
variety of form as always to leave an agreeable impression of 
freshness. 

Her so-called nature-studies, the object of much enthusias- 
tic comment, should doubtless be regarded less as a separate 
phase of her work than as individual instances in which she 
has chosen to throw into the foreground of attention a strong 
element of reality that is delicately woven into most of her 
other stories. She brings very near to her little readers that 
life of the fields and of the woods, that world of small crea- 
tures, which somehow always seems to children more real and 
attractive than any other, without being the less wonderful 
in its sublime teachings. The young birds twitter among the 
leafy boughs, or dart on swift wing through the sunlit glade; 
the painted butterflies flit from flower to flower; the industrious 
bee hums, the myriads of tiny insects buzz and whir in the 
long summer days. With all this minute creation she is inti- 
mate; in her company one is led to feel its mystery and 
meaning. 

The Indian tales composed by Mrs. Barbour—some twenty- 
five have appeared in “The Witness”—are perhaps her most 
characteristic productions, and they claim special mention. 
In this domain she is acknowledged to have few peers. Her 
varied talents are here afforded full play—and none more than 
sympathetic insight. The Indian is not pictured as a morose 
and savage denizen of the wilderness, his face smeared with 
war paint, and his heart perpetually stirred with revenge; but 
we see him at his best. Rather is he the picturesque red man, as 
he lives and loves, providing for his family in the solitude of the 
grove, and observing the sacred rites which for untold gener- 
ations his forefathers have held dear. “On Yay Stee” had 
ever been a good squaw, and now she is taking advantage of 
the first full moon to bless the sacred corn, so that neither 
bird nor insect shall destroy the precious kernels; unclad, she 
patiently treads between the numberless rows of growing 
green stalks. The wolf skin hangs at the open tent door to 
stay the winter’s blast. 
the evening hours; his familiarity with every traditidn makes 
him a welcome guest as well as a personage of importance. 
Holding all the witchery of the forest, whose secrets the red 
man knows, these stories have for the child a fascination easy 
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to believe, and yet their wholesome idealism renders them al- 
ways not only safe but uplifting. 

Mrs. Livingston Barbour’s endeavers in behalf of little 
children have by no means been confined to writing for them. 
She has also an enviable reputation as a pyblic speaker, being 
in great request particularly for addressés before so-called 

“parents’ meetings.” Here, with simplicity, earnestness, and 
wisdom she impresses upon mothers their sacred duties toward 
the boys and girls in the home, and points out the solution 
of many delicate, and too often neglectedy: prebtems in the 
training of the young. aa ; 

To large numbers, especially in her own community, Mrs. 
Barbour has endeared herself in still another sphere. For 
them she is identified with “The International Sunshine Soci- 
ety,” of which she served as correspondent during a consid- 
erable period of years (1908-1914). “The New Brunswick 
Home News,” the official organ of the local branch, published 
every week her eagerly read report of this unique work of 
charity, which she directed with unremitting devotion and 
growing. success until.shattered health compelled a pause. 

In such a labor for the unfortunate and needy she found 
fullest opportunity for self-expression. Was not the motto 
of the society her own: “To pass on not alone the kindly word, 
the pleasant smile, the loving thought, but the more material 
rays of brightness”? It were difficult to enumerate all the 
ways in which a helping hand was extended. Countless arti- 
cles, given by her friends or by friends of the society, were 
discreetly distributed among persons in want. Everything and 
anything were “passed on”; magazines and other reading mat- 
ter; fruits and flowers, jelly and pumpkins; shoes, hats, gar- 
ments old and new; beds with mattresses, springs and all; 
even stoves, a refrigerator, a typewriter, and a piano. And 
joy and sunshine were “passed on.” She was constantly visit- 
ing those in sickness and sorrow. Drawing deeply from her 
own resources, and borrowing somewhat, it may be, from that 
disciple of optimism, Robert Louis Stevenson, she sought 
everywhere to relieve, or when relief was impossible, to com- 
fort and to reconcile. “Life is made-up of sunshine and 
shadow, both necessary.” “No germ of hidden promise,.no seed 
of greatness will grow in perpetual sunshine.: It needs the 
rain of adversity.” 

We cannot but be impressed with the rounded unity of 
Mrs. Livingston Barbour’s work, which exactly. reflects her 
personality. Feeling, profoundly : that “woman is.born to be 
the caretaker of the heart,” and having early formed a high 
and precise ideal for her own life, she has with clear, loving 
purpose helped the young—and not the young alone—to rise to 
their best selves. She has consistently. practiced ‘what-she has 
preached. Her stories, her addresses, her beneficent ministra- 
tions, all are heard saying to us: . 


. “The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shjairg; 
And so I turn-masq@duds about, 
And always wear-them inside out 
To show their Mning.” 
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NE of the richest men I ever knew 
O was a laboring man who earned 

less than eighteen dollars a week. 
It is not likely that he had at any time 
as much as one hundred dollars between 
his family and privation. He lived in a 
flat of four rooms. There was not even 
a city back yard to which he could go 
when he heard the insistent call of the 
soil and the trees and the shrubs. Yet in 
the spring and summer, when the eve- 
nings were long, he could hardly wait to 
reach home after the day’s work, for he 
longed to take his place on the cramped 
little kitchen balcony, where he could 
look out with contentment and joy on 
what he called his estate—the bit of park 
about an old residence that adjoined the 
tenement building. “It means as much 
to me as to the man who owns it,” he 
explained; “More, in fact, for I don’t 
have to hire a man to take care of it, I 
have no taxes to pay, I don’t need to 
think about the changing value of prop- 
erty in this neighborhood. All I have to 
do is to watch the bursting of the buds, 
oversee the building «* nests, listen to the 
birds as they call to their mates, inhale 
the fragrance of the flowers or the 
freshly cut grass. Oh, but I’m rich!” 
he would say when he thought his words 
would not be understood. 

David Grayson would have understood 
this man, for his point of view is that 
taken by Grayson in his delightful “Great 
Possessions” (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.30). In the book’s fourteen chapters 
the author gives an inventory of an es- 
tate that makes no mention of bonds, that 
fails to describe the bounds of a single 
bit of real property, yet tells of riches 
far greater than any famous Croesus 
ever locked in his deposit vault. 

There-will be many people who will lay 
down the volume with a sneer. Such 
people are to be pitied, for they belong 
in the company of the farmer who owned 
the title deed to a field which the author 
had crossed so often that he had almost 
forgotten that it was not his own. “It 
was indeed mine by the same inalienable 
right that it belonged to the crows ‘that 
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flew across it, or to the partridges that 
nested in its coverts, or the woodchucks 
that lived in the walls, or the squirrels in 
the chestnut tree,” he writes. “It was 
mine by the final test of all possession— 
that I could use it.” But when he tried 
to point out to the farmer how valuable 
the field was, the man could not grasp 
his meaning, for to him value meant 
productive soil and merchantable wood 
and stone for building houses. 

Charles Wendell Townsend in “Along 
the Labrador Coast” (Dana, Estes & 
Co.), once told of a company of those 
who, like the farmer, had eyes that had 
not been opened to see the glories of 
Nature. One summer day, when landing 
from a steamer at Battle Harbour, ‘Labra- 
dor, he met some friends who were de- 
parting on the same vessel. They had 
been waiting three days, and they said, 
“You will soon be tired of this place. 
You can-see everything in half an hour.” 
Dr. Townsend remarked that the birds 
alone would keep him occupied, but the 
reply was made that there were “about 
three sparrows” on the island. 

But Dr. Townsend smiled. He knew 
how sadly the tourists were mistaken. 
He remained on the barren island for 
weeks, and then wrote an attractive book 
to tell of the wonderful things he saw. 

Of course, those who do not under- 
stand the point of view of such people 
as Dr. Townsend or Mr. Grayson say that 
they are impractical. But listen to the 
author of “Great Possessions”: “I 
think them the most impractical men I 
know, for in a world full of boundless 
riches they remain obstinately poor. 
They are unwilling to invest even a few 
of their dollars unearned in the real 
wealth of the earth. For it. is only the 
sense of the spirit of life, whether in 
nature or in other human beings, that 
lifts men above the beasts and leads them 
to God, who is the spirit both of beauty 
and friendliness.” 

The practical man wants his peace 
now, and his happiness now, and his God 
now. “I can’t wait,” the author goes on. 
“My barns may burn or my cattle die, 
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or the solid bank where I keep my de- 
ferred joy may fail, or I myself by to- 
morrow be no longer here. Why wait 
to be peaceful? Why not be peaceful 
now? Why not be happy now? Why 
not be rich now? 

There are more people in the world 
than one might think who feel as does 
Mr. Grayson. “While men will haggle 
to the penny over the price of hay, or 
fight for a cent more on a bushel of oats, 
they will turn out their very pockets for 
strange intangible joys, hopes, thoughts, 
or for a moment of peace in a feverish 
world—the unknown great possessions.” 

The meaning of life is known only to 
those who interpret the reality of posses- 
sions in this way. The man who lives 
close to Nature and knows Nature’s se- 
crets is an optimist, no matter what may 
come to him. Is the present gloomy and 
does the future look dark because of 
something that seems hard? Then is the 
time to reflect on the philosophy of him 
who with Nature holds communion: 

“How can we know whether a thing is 
evil until we reach the end of it? It may 
be good.” No matter what the difficulty, 
such a man, after a day in the woods, will 
feel “erectness of spirit, a lift of the 
head, and a clear and calm vision,” for 
he has “raised up his hands to the 
heavens, and drawn in the odours and 
sights and sounds of the good earth.” 
After the first hour or so of this “the 
worries will drop away, all the ambi- 
tions, all the twisted thoughts.” 

The friend of Nature will appreciate 
this further explanation of Mr. Gray- 
son as to the revelations that come in 
the fields and the forests: “Once I read 
a sober treatise by one who tried to 
prove with elaborate knowledge that, 
upon the whole, good was triumphant in 
this world, and that probably there was 
a God, and I remember going out dully 
afterward upon the hill, for I was 
weighed down with a strange depression, 
and the world seemed to me a hard, cold, 
narrow place where good must be heav- 
ily demonstrated in books. And as I sat 
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there the evening fell, a star or two came 
out in the clear blue of the sky, and sud- 
denly it became all simple to me, so that 
I laughed aloud at that laborious big-wig 
for spending so many futile years in 
seeking doubtful proof of what he might 
have learned in one rare hour upon my 
hill, and far more than he could prove— 
poor man.” 

Yes, all Nature speaks clearly of God. 
“] rarely walk in my garden or upon the 
hills of an evening without thinking of 
God,” is Mr. Grayson’s statement. “It 
is in my garden that all things become 
clearer to me, even that miracle whereby 
one who has offended may still see God, 








URGES JOHNSON is a young 
professor of English at Vassar 
College who, through a successful 
experience as a newspaper and magazine 
writer, has come to the conviction that 
“college English” and popular English 
are not necessarily alien to each other. 
In a bright little book entitled “The Well 
of English and the Bucket” (Little, Brown 
& Co.), he maintains this viewpoint and 
shows just how he has been working 
it out with the girls at Vassar. It cer- 
tainly has added a new spirit of definite- 
ness and enthusiasm to the course in 
“English B.” The chapter on “Gram- 
mar, the Bane of Boyhood,” which made 
a sensation when it was first published 
in a magazine, will be interesting to 
parents who are abreast of the vital 
movements in education. 

“Story-Telling, Questioning and Study- 
ing,” “three main school arts,” sug- 
gest topics of keen interest to educa- 
tional and religious workers. It is the 
latter principally whom Professor Her- 
man Harrell Horne evidently had in mind 
in his little handbook (Macmillan Com- 
pany). Really, he says nothing new, but 
his material is so well arranged that 
amateurs will find it intelligible and im- 
mediately useful. The chapter on study- 
ing will solve some problems for parents 
who have the task of trying to super- 
vise their children’s homework. 

Principal John J. Mahoney, of the 
Lowell Normal School, agrees with Bur- 
ges Johnson that the study of grammar 
is only a part of linguistics, and that 
“Good English is a habit. It must be 
Mastered by practice, not by rule.” In 
‘Standards in English” (World Book 
Company, Yonkers), he carefully works 
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and this I think a wonderful thing. In 
my garden I understand dimly why evil 
is in the world, and in my garden I learn 
how transitory it is.” 

Then why shouldn’t a man be happy in 
this world of beauty? “Look at the 
world.” Yes, look at it, and be glad—even 
in the days when grim war is filling Eu- 
rope with its horrors. Look—for the 
world is good. 

But where shall we look for the joys 
of the world? Where shall we seek the 
beauties of Nature? Just where we are! 
“You must not come here, or go there, 
but stop where you are at this moment, 
and if you look up, and look in, 
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you, also, will see something of the glory 
of the world.” 

But what shall be said to those who 
say that life is too full of more serious 
things to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities, pleasing as they may seem? 
What shall be said to the man who says, 
“T haven’t time”? 

It is eertain that “he has all the time 
there is, all the time that anybody has— 
to wit, this moment, this great and golden 
moment!—but knows not how to employ 
it. He creeps when he might walk, walks 
when he might run, runs when he might 
fly—and lives like a woodchuck in the 
dark body of himself.” 









out a curriculum, grade after grade, to 
the practical goal of graduating pupils 
able to write an interesting paragraph 
of clean-cut sentences, unmarked by mis- 
spelled words or by common grammatical 
errors. 

“Fact, Thought, and Imagination” 
(Macmillan Company), by Canby, Pierce 
and Durham, is a more advanced text- 
book from the English department at 
Yale intended to help high school and col- 
lege students to find subjects to write 
upon and help from present-day litera- 
ture in doing so. Each terse essay is 
followed by a significant group of four 
or five modern masterpieces. The vol- 
ume persuades the young writer that the 
presentation of facts need not be deadly 
dull, and that fancy is more accessible 
than he may have supposed. 

Columbus N. Millard, schoolman, in 
“A Parent’s Job” (Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton), has done something new that 
needed to be done. He has told us par- 
ents, who do not visit our children in 
their school as often as we ought, just 
what they are doing there in each grade, 
and just how we can help them at home. 
Some homely devices for home-education 
are also suggested. 


Home Training 

Many books upon story-telling to chil- 
dren have been published and have found 
a hearty welcome during the past few 
years. J. Berg Esenwein, an experienced 
editor and writer of handbooks upon lit- 
erary work, has made a useful addition to 
the series in his “Children’s Stories and 
How to Tell Them” (Home Correspond- 
ence School, Springfield). The book 


impresses one at once as workmanlike. 


The arrangement is logical, the sugges- 
tions are brisk, simple and not wordy, 
and the reader can easily find his way 
about in the book. Judicious references 
are made to previous volumes in the 
field. The sample stories scattered 
through the book, mostly for young chil- 
dren, were selected by a normal school 
teacher, Marietta Stockard, who has suc- 
cessfully used them herself. There is a 
good bibliography of story-books. 

The mother who would like to find in 
the covers of one book something about 
what constitutes a good picture, a little 
of the history of art, knowledge of 
America’s best ‘paintings and what to 
see in Europe may turn to Gertrude. Rich- 
ardson Brigham’s “The Study and En- 
joyment of Pictures” (Sully & Klein- 
teich). Of course, one does not ask for 
thoroughness in a volume which is in- 
tended to be but a primer in four large 
fields, but one does look for fair judg- 
ment and wide information, and is not 
disappointed. 


Child Study 

In Dr. Louis Starr’s “The Adolescent 
Period: Its Features and Management” 
(P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, Phila- 
delphia), one finds a careful, intelligible 
description of the way life, especially 
the physical life, develops during the 
teens. The close relation of body, mind 
and spirit is brought out. The diseases, 
disorders and malaises of the period are 
treated fairly, without due alarm. In 
discussing the necessity of sexual en- 
lightenment the writer is sound, clean 
and not morbid, and throughout the book 
he gives more emphasis than usual, but 
not more than is needed, to the peculiari- 
ties of development of girls. In a field 
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in which there is a throng of books the 
writer has said something that to most 
of us will be fresh and helpful. 

“Boyology” (Association Press), by H. 
W. Gibson, is another kind of book upon 
a similar topic. Where the author 
touches upon psychology or poetry the 
reader feels that he is talking at second- 
hand, but when he strikes the practical 
note we realize that we are in contact 
with a man who for more than twenty- 
five years in the Y. M. C. A. has been 
sane, useful and inspiring as a personal 
leader of many boys. Mr. Gibson says 
some very pungent things to us who 
are parents and church people. 

Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, of Seattle, in her 
“Newsboy Service” (World Book Com- 
pany), has answered the question which 
many fathers and social workers have 
wished might be answered scientifically 
and by figures as to the actual result of 
handling newspapers upon schoolboys. 
Her close investigations show that the 
effect upon boys under high-school age 
is invariably bad. For older boys she 
gives an encouraging report, and, indeed, 
the net result of her studies is to give us 
optimism as to the possibilities of this 
form of merchandising, where the 
youngsters get reasonable safeguards. 
She finds the American boy essentially 
wholesome, 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, head of the 
school psychological clinics in St. Louis, 
has made us all his debtors by his com- 
prehensive “Problems of Subnormality” 
(World Book Company). A social sit- 
uation of the gravest peril is here dis- 
closed, and the writer does not shrink 
from pointing out its difficulties and devi- 
ous implications. He crosses swords, 
however, with those who would classify 
all who cannot pass some of the formal 
tests as feeble-minded. The practical 
portion of the book is devoted to discus- 
sions of just what should be done by the 
public schools for the various grades of 
the mentally unfortunate. 


Home Handicraft 
We turn with confidence to the publi- 
cations of the Manual Arts Press of Peo- 
ria for anything in the field of handbooks 


upon manual work for children. The in- 
structions are always simple, working- 
drawings are adequate and the subjects 
are interesting. “Manual Training Toys,” 
by Harris W. Moore, is such a book. It 
is based upon the play-interests of chil- 
dren. It is written by a man who has seen 
boys make what he describes in his own 
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school, and the things made are such as 
will be used by the young artisans after 
they are finished. The same good words 
can be said of Charles M. Miller’s “Kite- 
craft,” Albert F. Siepert’s “Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build,” and Ben. W. Johnson’s 
“Coping Saw Work.” The last will strike 
a responsive chord in grown-ups who used 
to try to get subscribers to a certain 
popular juvenile thirty years ago so as 
to have what we then called a “fret saw.” 

The Daily Vacation Bible School Asso- 
ciation, New York, publishes three unique 
manuals, one of which is about Hand 
Work for such schools. The others are 
concerning graded Bible Courses, inspira- 
tional talks, and songs and marches. 
They are all short, simple, practical. They 
have been tried out with difficult groups 
in hot weather. As a result we have here 
text-books not only useful for the pur- 
poses originally designed, but constitut- 
ing a mine of devices for informal classes 
and clubs in our churches and settlements 
in the wintertime. 


For Mothers to Read 

Nobody can read in Margaret Sher- 
wood’s “Familiar Ways” about the little 
house that beckoned, the garden that made 
its owner vegetate, the neighbors in the 
trees, the comradeship of these trees and 
the sanctity of the threshold without de- 
termining to own a home, or if one does 
so already, never to “move.” The style 
is delicate, even dainty. It is one of the 
most delightful volumes of essays pub- 
lished in a long time. The last two chap- 
ters voice in clear tones those convic- 
tions of immortality which the world 
never desired or needed more than at 
this present. 

Has anyone before written upon just 
this theme, “The Heart of a Mother-to- 
be”? (Pilgrim Press). Here, interwoven 
in an inconsequential story, are some 
of the dreams, hopes and expectations of 
a young wife awaiting her first child. 
The writer, Mabel H. Robbins, treats the 
subject with all reserve and tenderness. 
Her viewpoint is essentially wholesome 
and cheerful, and the little book will be 
comforting to many for whom it is 
intended. 

“Under the Highest Leadership,” by 
John Douglas Adam (Association Press), 
is one of those pocket handbooks for 
daily devotional reading for which the 
Y. M. C. A. has found a large circle of 
friends. This one takes up some of the 
common difficulties of the religious life, 
such as realizing God, knowing Christ, 
the will in religious living, the freedom 


of faith, etc., in modern, straightforward 
fashion. 

The Y. W. C. A., too, is coni buting 
to the devotional literature of 0: © time. 
Bertha Condé, of the National Board, 
gives in her “Human Element in the 
Making of a Christian” (Scribner's), 
some refreshing studies in personal evan- 
gelism from a larger outlook than usual. 
To socialize one’s faith is to her the main 
task of a Christian. She tells young peo- 
ple how to do this, and in such practical 
ways, not only of approaching non- 
Christian friends, but by dealing with 
younger children and those who are 
struggling with earnest intellectual 
doubts. 

Religious ‘Education 

“Religious Training in the School and 
Home” (Macmillan), bv Drs. Sneath, 
Hodges and Tweedy suggests by its ti- 
tle and authorship a bigger burden than 
it carries. It contains many true and 
commonplace suggestions about the nur- 
ture of children. It is intended chiefly 
as a companion-book to the author’s two 
excellent series of readers. Its value is 
that it contains indexes to a wide range 
of material for the useful task of moral- 
izing by story-telling. 

Laura Ellen Cragin’s “Sunday Story 
Hour” (George H. Doran Company), is 
a delightfully good collection of stories 
suitable to tell to little children during 
the Sunday children’s hour. The sources 
are from Nature, the seasons, and homely 
incidents of every day as well as from 
the Bible. Sprightly dialogue and the 
ability to use simple words make the col- 
lection one that any mother would like 
to use. 

Harry H. Moore not long ago published 
what the present reviewer commented 
upon at the time as the best book of sex- 
information to place in a boy’s own hands 
that he had seen. The present volume, 
“The Youth and the Nation” (Mac- 
millan), by the same hand, is a ser- 
ies of talks to boys upon the 
larger theme of life purpose. Con- 
structed upon the familiar models of Mar- 
den and Matthews, he uses as his motif 
the present call for patriotism and finds 
his examples not in the men of the past 
or in successful capitalists or thrifty 
manufacturers and inventors, but in the 
men of the present who are engaged in 
unselfish service. The book moves lightly 
over the surface of some big problems, 
and would not be used as an authority, 
but as an inspirational reading-book it 
breaks fresh soil. 
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American Novelists of the Nine- 


teenth Century 


the great story-teller of American 

literature; he was the first Ameri- 
can to win a world-wide recognition; for 
his “Leatherstocking Tales” belong to 
the world’s literature, and have been 
translated into almost every European 
language. 

Perhaps the highest praise he ever 
received was from Thackeray, no mean 
critic, who after describing Scott’s heroes 
adds, “Much as I like those unassuming, 
manly, unpretending gentlemen, I have 
to own that I think the heroes of another 
writer, viz.: Leatherstocking, Uncas, 
Hardheart, Tom Coffin, are quite the 
equal of Scott’s men, perhaps, Leather- 
stocking is better than any one in Scott’s 
lot. La Longue Carabine is one of the 
greatest prizemen of fiction, he ranks 
with Uncle Toby, Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, Falstaff—heroic figures all—Ameri- 
can or British; and the artist has de- 
served well of his country who devised 
them. Cooper, however, received but lit- 
tle from his country except outrageous 
criticism. Partly from his own fault, his 
career, though one of the most conspicu- 
ous, was one of the least honouréd in lit- 
erature. 

Born at Burlington, New Jersey, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1789, his father was Judge 
William Cooper, and his mother Eliza- 
beth Fennimore. They had twelve chil- 
dren, of whom James was the eleventh. 
His father had bought a large estate on 
the shores of Lake Otsego, in New York 
State, and there, when James was a year 
old, he removed his family to their new 
home in the wilderness. 

To this doubtless we owe “Leather- 
stocking Tales,” which sprang from 
Cooper’s innate love of Nature which was 
fostered by his boyhood in the wilder- 
ness. Those regions gained a hold upon 
him in a way which has no counterpart 
in our literature, and perhaps in modern 
literature; for Cooper’s painting of the 
shadowy forests, the infrequent clearings, 
the crystal lake with the pines and the 
heavens mirrored on its bosom, was the 
recalling of the indelible memories of his 
boyhood. 

Cooper’s education was most desultory 
and defective. From the village school 
he passed as a private pupil to the rector 
of St. Peter’s, Albany, and in 1802, on 
his preceptor’s death, he entered the class 
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James Fennimore Cooper 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


of 1806 at Yale. He remained there only 
two years, and spent them in avoiding 
instruction and gratifying his love of mis- 
chief, with the result that he was dis- 
missed from the college. 

In 1806 he was sent to sea on the 
“Sterling,” a merchant vessel bound for 
England and Spain. This was intended 
as a preparation for the Navy, in which 
he received a midshipman’s commission 
in 1808. He was sent almost immedi- 
ately to Lake Ontario to assist in build- 
ing a brig of sixteen guns. The great 
lake and its shores supplied him with 
the scenery of “The Pathfinder.” The 
next year, 1809, he was for a short time 
in command of the gun-boats on Lake 
Champlain, and the following winter he 
was on the “Wasp,” commanded by Law- 
rence, the future hero of the Chesapeake. 
In 1811 his naval career came to an end 
with his marriage to Miss De Lancey, 
at Mamaroneck, Westchester County, 
New York. He was then twenty-two. 

In 1820, Cooper’s literary vocation be- 
gan through a mere passing whim. An 
English novel which he was reading 
seemed to him so poor that he remarked 
that he could write as good a one him- 
self, and the result of this boast was the 
production of “Precaution,” a society 
novel, probably the \ ry worst book he 
ever wrote. In it he attempted to de- 
scribe English country life and scenery, 
»f which he had no knowledge except such 
as he had gained from books, and the 
result was disastrous. 

With characteristic self-confidence his 
failure only spurred him to make an- 
other attempt, and he began a story at 
once which was published at Christmas, 
1822. Its title was “The Spy,” and its 
theme, patriotism, and in it he first re- 
vealed his genius as a story-teller. Har- 
vey Birch, the hero, displays -Cooper’s 
greatest gift, a combination of romance 
and realism. The plot of “The Spy” is 
well constructed and manifests two other 
qualities of Cooper’s work—the power of 
painting scenery, and of describing 
rapid movement. In it, too, we find one 
of his best minor characters, Betty Flan- 
agan, the Irish woman, who is full of fun 
and humour, and lives on in “The Pio- 
neers” as the wife of Sergeant Hollis- 
ter, and the keeper of the “Bold Dragon 
Inn.” Its popularity was immediate, 


and it was the first American novel to 


win the respect of both English and 
American critics. In the following year 
it was translated into French, and later, 
into almost every European language. 

The failure of “Precaution” made it 
difficult for Cooper to find a publisher 
who was willing to take “The Spy,” and 
Cooper had therefore to publish it at 
his own expense, and on this account 
made a very large sum of money by it. 
The success of “The Spy” gave Cooper 
confidence in his powers, and his love 
of the scenes of his boyhood, of Coopers- 
town and the lake, led him to attempt 
a more ambitious work which should pre- 
sent to the world the crude life of a new 
settlement with its pretentious architec- 
ture, the ignorance and recklessness of its 
inhabitants, and the democratic con- 
fusion of its society. The officious sher- 
iff, the quack doctor, the disreputable 
lawyer, the incompetent builder, all stand 
out in unvarnished rudeness, even the 
hero, Leatherstocking, is far below the 
same hero in “The Deerslayer” and “The 
Prairie,” both in dignity and the lofti- 
ness of his sentiments. 

The rude boorish society is described 
with great realism, because Cooper knew 
it. perfectly, indeed, he probably never 
knew any other society so well. It was 
the school in which his youthful mind 
had learned democracy, and to it, per- 
haps, he owed the disillusioned suspicion 
of human nature which coloured both his 
work and his life. The eagerness with 
which “The Pioneer” was awaited and 
welcomed gave proof of the genuine suc- 
cess of “The Spy,” and the sale of 3,500 
copies on the first day was the first fruit 
of his triumph. 

Cooper’s next story arose from a dis- 
cussion at a dinner with regard to the 
authorship of “The Pirate,” Scott’s latest 
novel. One of the guests held that Scott 
could not have written it, since he did 
not possess a knowledge of seamanship 
so minute as it displayed. Cooper’s naval 
experience led him to reply that “The 
Pirate” showed very little knowledge of 
seamanship, and that therefore Scott 
might well have been the author. The 
controversy turned his thought to what 
was then practically. an unworked mine 
of romance, and in 1824 “The Pilot,” his 
first great sea-story appeared. Like “The 
Spy,” its theme was patriotism, and as 
that had included a portrait of Washing- 
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ton, so in this we have one authentic 
person, Paul Jones. The material at hand 
—the achievements of the American 
Navy, and the mysterious personality of 
Paul Jones—enabled Cooper to produce 
a first-class romance. The episode of the 
escape of the frigate from the shoals, and 
its-battle. with the English. three-decker, 
is one of the most brilliant pieces of de- 
scriptive work in fiction. In these man- 
ceuvers Cooper was exploiting the sea- 
manship which Scott’s novel lacked, but 
no reader would suspect any other inter- 
est than the adventure itself, so little is 
the genuineness of the excitement inter- 
fered with by the technical purpose. 

The character of Paul Jones differs 
from any that Cooper had yet drawn; 
he is no such idealization of romance 
as Leatherstocking, nor is he such a hero 
as popular tradition represents him. 
In “The Pilot” he is rather an adventurer, 
whose remarkable ability, for the time, 
was used for the cause of liberty, but 
whose motives were not altogether noble 
and patriotic. 

The contrast to Paul Jones is found in 
Long Tom Coffin, the only character in 
Cooper’s works that can be placed in the 
same rank as Leatherstocking and Har- 
vey Birch. The spy’s pack and the 


hunter’s rifle, the tablets of their individ- 
uality are matched by Long Tom’s har- 
poon and his cannon, and he is localized 
in the imagination in the “Ariel” as the 
other heroes are fixed in the landscape. 


The next story to which Cooper turned 
his attention was “The Last of the Mohi- 
cans” (1828). It secured an immediate 
and permanent success, and is regarded 
by many as his best book. In this 
Leatherstocking or Hawkeye appears in 
his prime, with his distinguishing traits 
well developed, and the Indians fill the 
story with a fascination which many 
claim is more of romance than reality. 
Of the “Leatherstocking Series” it is the 
second, but it stands well by itself. It 
has glaring blunders or rather improba- 
bilities of construction, but its real power 
lies in its wealth of adventure. The rap- 
idity of its incidents has been justly 
termed “breathless.” And the whole 
story is surrounded with an atmosphere 
of true poetry. 

The plot divides itself into two parts. 
The first gives the perilous journey of 
Heyward, the sisters, and their guide to 
Fort William Henry. The second deals 
with the pursuit of Le Renard Subtil and 
his captives after the massacre. In this 
pursuit the interest centres in the wood- 
craft of Hawkeye and the Indians; the 
latter forms the attraction for boy-read- 





ers, as the character of Hawkeye does 
for older people. It is the only one of the 
“Leatherstocking Tales” devoted espe- 
cially to Indians. Chingachgook and his 
son Uncas are idealized, though within 
the limits permissible to any heroes of 
romance. At no time is the reader’s sym- 
pathy allowed to go out unreservedly to 
any Indian, even to Uncas. The red man, 
whether Mohican or Huron, is repre- 
sented as of a race that cannot share 
the white man’s ideals. It has been 
pointed out that Le Renard Subtil and 
Uncas fall in love with Cora because she 
has negro blood; that significant touch 
marks the barrier between Uncas and 
all his civilized admirers. 

Hawkeye is here a much nobler char- 
acter than the old hunter of the settle- 
ment. That which raises him to heroic 
proportions in the story is his love for 
Uncas. With Uncas dies the hope of 
the Indian race, and the cause of his 
death is his hopeless worship of the white 
girl Cora. There are few passages in 
romance which record more perfect chiv- 
alry than Hawkeye’s return to the Hu- 
ron camp to die for Uncas, or to offer to 
give his life to Le Renard in exchange 
for Cora, an offer that has regard to the 
happiness of Uncas quite as much as of 
Cora. 

Although Cooper wrote some thirty- 
three novels, it is clear that his fame now 
rests on seven books—“The Spy,” “The 
Pilot,’ and the five Leatherstocking 
Tales, “The Deerslayer,”’ “The Last of 
the Mohicans,” “The Pathfinder,” “The 
Pioneer,” and “The Prairie.” This is 
their chronological order, though not 
that in which they appeared. In the last 
we have a description of the declining 
days of the aged hunter, as in “The 
Pioneers” we have those of his comrade 
Chingachgook, but in artistic value there 
is no comparison between the two books. 
“The Prairie” is a masterpiece. In this 
series we see Cooper at his best, untram- 
melled by a conscious purpose, giving full 
play to his love of nature, to his delight 
in stirring adventures, and his admira- 
tion for sturdy manhood. In the “Leath- 
erstocking Tales,” too, he finds expres- 
sion for the rich vein of poetical imag- 
ination which gives such charm to. his 
description of scenery and of forest life. 
Balzac writes of him, “Had Cooper suc- 
ceeded in painting character to the same 
extent that he did in painting the phe- 
nomena of nature, he would have uttered 
the last word of our art.” 

And yet we cannot pass over the fact 
that Cooper had many weak points, both 


as a writer and as a man. His style was 
slovenly in the extreme, and exhibited the 
defects of his education. His sentences 
were sometimes hopelessly involved jn 
their construction, and from carelessness 
he lapsed even into grammatical errors, 
such as using a plural verb with its sub- 
ject in the singular. 

Cooper presents in many respects a 
striking contrast to his contemporary, 
Washington Irving. The attraction of the 
latter was largely the charm of his style, 
which in purity and delicacy is scarcely 
surpassed, while the former cannot be 
said to have any literary style at al!. But 
on the other hand, in fertile imagination, 
and the vivid description of stirring ad- 
ventures, he is far the superior. Then 
by personal characteristics, both in 
America and abroad, Irving seems to 
have won the hearts of every one, and 
never to have made an enemy. Cooper, on 
the other hand, succeeded in arousing the 
animosity of both American and English 
critics, and after his return in 1838 
from his long sojourn in Europe (1826- 
1838) he became involved in a series of 
disputes which embittered the last 
years of his life, and dimmed his reputa- 
tion as an author. First, there was a 
question of the public at Cooperstown 
trespassing on his property, then, in a 
book, “Home as Found,” he was impru- 
dent enough to express his uncompli- 
mentary opinion of the crude manners of 
his countrymen. He fared badly at the 
hands of the newspapers, and later, in 
some reviews of his History of the United 
States Navy, he was outrageously treated. 
He brought libel suits against the of- 
fenders, in which he was his own coun- 
sel, and displayed great ability, and he 
deserved the verdicts which he won in 
every case. But while it is easy to sym- 
pathize with him, and to admire his hon- 
esty and integrity, it is impossible to 
deny that his temper and lack of discre- 
tion were in part responsible for the pop- 
ular odium he endured for many years. 

The real genius of Cooper is shown in 
his triumph in spite of so many defects. 
He has power, and power always fas- 
cinates, even though associated with a 
faulty style. The first law of fictitious 
composition is that the story shall be 
full of sustained interest, and against 
this law he rarely sins. His highest 
merit, however, is that the influence of 
his writings is always healthy. Narrow 
and prejudiced sometimes in his opinions, 
he hated whatever was low or mean in 
character, and it is with beauty in na- 
ture and nobility in man that he teaches 
us to sympathize. 





Christopher Morley 


F one will take up Christopher Mor- 
I ley’s “Songs for a Little House” and 

read it slowly from cover to cover, 
noting the simple rhythmical grace of 
every passage, the continual glorification 
of simple. things, the utter absence of 
“romancing” and standardized poetical 
buncombe, one can hardly help believing 
the dictum of “The Grub Street Reces- 
sional,” the very last poem in the vol- 
ume, that “there is no virtue and no art 
save in straightforward Saxon speech. 

So concludes the “recessional,” pictur- 
ing where other verses in the volume 
only hint, Mr. Morley’s convictions on 
the art of poetry, and, probably, some 
measure of his personal relationship to 
it. 

All Mr. Morley’s rhymes are “honest” 
(happy expression!). All his verses in 
the present volume at least are as “lucid” 
as the prose to which his Grub Street 
journalists aspire. Bold vivid figures, 
rich imagination, often considerably sus- 
tained, a gift of rare spontaneity, a sin- 
cerity which knows no limit, and a fine 
restraint (in the real meaning of the 
most abused of adjectives), give the lit- 
tle poems of this volume surpassing 
power. Mr. Morley writes the poetry of 
which the daily thought is made. He 
spurns the rhapsodic regions for the 
workaday world. 

Unless he underestimates his gifts and 
workmanship, it is this Mr. Morley had 
in mind when he placed Southwell’s lines 
before his title page: 


“He that high growth on cedars did bestow 
Gave also lovely mushrumps leave to grow.” 

One thing is certain: Mr. Morley is 
of that happy class of writers who refuse 
to take their art too seriously. 

“It is my ambition,” he said as he sat 
at his editorial desk in the Curtis build- 
ing recently, “to become the poet laureate 
of hay fever. My second ambition is 
to celebrate in verse that portion of my 
day which lies between 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when I leave work, to 8.13 in 
the morning, when I take a train back 
to work. 

“In other words, I practice poetry as 
many men practice golf and pool. I 
would very much like to play either 
game, but I haven’t the time. I do find 


A Philadelphia Poet of Promise 
By Harold P. Quicksall 


the time to write verses. I work over 
a poem in my leisure with a great deal 
of pleasure. It gives me exactly the 
same sort of pleasure and the same 
recreation, I suppose, which many men 
get from sport. 

“T like to think of poetry and my rela- 
tionship to it in the light of the old 
Elizabethan days when cavaliers tossed 
off a triolet before breakfast or quite 
incidentally to a lady’s slipper. I like 
to think of it as Sir Walter Scott must 
have been thinking of the practice of all 
literature when he said that it was an 
excellent cane but a poor crutch.” 

What does a man who takes so sports- 
manlike a view of his art think of the 
present status of poetry? Mr. Morley’s 
views are sane and thoroughly uncon- 
ventional. 

“The poets are having an excellent 
time of it right now,” he-continued. “As 
a matter of fact, they are having too 
good a time. I think they are killing 
the goose which is offering the golden 
egg. Right now it is possible to get any 
sort of poetry published so long as it 
meets a certain standard of technical 
efficiency. As a matter of fact, that is 
really not a rigid requirement. 

“The tremendous new interest in verse 
which was started by Noyes and other 
English poets through their lecture tours, 
and the rise of the newer schools of 
poetry, engendered a genuine interest in 
the art. The publishers have interpreted 
this interest very liberally. As a result 
the market is flooded with volumes of 
verse. A reaction is sure to set in, not 
so much in public interest in poetry as 
in the financial statements of the pub- 
lishers, and the present period will be 
looked back upon as “the good old days” 
when the poet could get anything pub- 
lished. 

“For my part I believe that one of the 
surest signs of a healthful literary con- 
dition in this country is the failure of a 
vast number of the specialized poetry 
magazines in the last year. 

“T cannot see any way in which these 
journals are of benefit. I do not believe 
that private cults are a good thing. The 
poetry which cannot find a place in the 
general magazines is, in my opinion, 
questionable material. When I send a 
bit of verse to a half-dozen magazines 


and it is returned each time, I discard 
it in the belief that no matter how much 
I like it there must be something radi- 
cally wrong with it somewhere. 

“On the other hand, there cannot be 
the least doubt that much excellent 
poetry:is being written in America to- 
day. From Don Marquis and Vachel 
Lindsay we frequently get really im- 
portant work. A great deal of Don Mar- 
quis’s material is buried in his daily 
column in the “New York Evening Sun” 
and never obtains general appreciation. 
Other men are doing work of more in- 
spirational character. Their gift is 
higher and their output smaller. 

“But the whole condition seems to in- 
dicate a widespread and unforced inter- 
est in poetry which is largely due, I take 
it, to the excellent work of the women’s 
clubs in every part of the country. I 
assure you this is an influence of an im- 
portance and quality which few persons 
who have not had direct contact with 
it realize.” 


Besides poetry Mr. Morley has another 


great affection. And with this, too, has 
come a quaint ambition. It is old books. 

“So far as personal feeling exclusively 
is concerned,” he remarked, “I would 
rather see Independence Hall destroyed 
than Leary’s old book store—if one may 
be permitted so gross an exaggeration 
of expression. I have had many happy 
days within its walls. When I was an 
undergraduate at Haverford College I 
was accustomed to go there and spend 
whole afternoons browsing among the 
shelves. Contrary to a somewhat gen- 
eral impression, I believe these old stores 
are as flourishing as ever. 

“Mrs. Morley and I have often thought 
it would be a rare experience to fill a 
motor truck with a careful selection of 
old books and go through the country 
selling them for a vacation trip. Books 
seem to make an excellent approach to 
men and women. They are a sort of open 
sesame. We shall do that some day I am 
sure. The idea came to us after I wrote 
‘Parnassus on Wheels.’ ” 

After graduating from Haverford, Mr. 
Morley went to England to continue his 
studies under a Rhodes Scholarship. He 
was there three years, returning to this 
country in 1913. 





Eugenie M. Fryer 


Author of “Hill-Towns of France” 


NE of the most interesting books 
O of travel that have appeared re- 

cently is a collection of sketches 
of French hill-towns, the result of a num- 
ber of years of labor on the part of Miss 
Eugénie M. Fryer. 

Miss Fryer is a Philadelphia girl, the 
daughter of an English father and an 
American mother. On her father’s side 
she is the descendant of French people, 
and perhaps it is this strain in her blood 
that has given her a peculiar sympathy 
with and understanding of all things 
French. 

Educated in this city, Miss ‘Fryer made 
her first trip abroad in 1897, when she 
spent a year and a half traveling through 
Europe and studying in Germany. In 
1900 she went across again and gave six 
months to the study of music and French 
in Paris. 

Since that time she has crossed a num- 
ber of times, and has devoted herself to 
seeking the out-of-the-way places in both 
France and England, and in 1909, while 
traveling through Normandy, Brittany 


and Central France she began to take 
notes. and make photographs that were 
subsequently to take form in this book 
on hill-towns. The wonderful variety of 
these towns, their peculiar circumstances 
of existence, and their picturesque pos- 
sibilities recommended them for special 
study, and this Miss Fryer gave, with the 
result that she wrote and offered to the 
editor of “The Book News Monthly” a 
half-dozen sketches of such towns, as Poi- 
tiers, La Faouet, Rocamadour, Arles, 
Montmajour and Les Baux. These 
were printed in several series, with Miss 
Fryer’s own most interesting pictures, 
while in the meantime their author wrote 
stories for children, essays that have 
aroused no little favorable comment and 
some verses. 

She contributed to “Childhood,” the 
“Cosmopolitan,” “The Church Standard,” 
“Poet Lore” and “The Independent,” in 
addition to “The Book News Monthly.” 

Last summer the E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany accepted for publication the com- 
plete collection of hill-town papers and 
in November issued a handsome volume, 


for which Roy Hilton made some fifty 
pen and ink drawings, in addition to 
which are printed about twenty-five full- 
page plates from photographs. 

In studying the hill-towns Miss Fryer 
found that there were four distinct types, 
and so she divided them into four groups, 
endeavoring, however, while. she por- 
trayed “the local temper and ideals of 
the people, to trace also the welding of 
these divergent strands into the united 
whole which is the wonderful French na- 
tion of today.” 

In after-War times we may be back to 
visit these slumbering, quaint towns that 
seem to topple over the wonderful old 
hillsides of martyred France. So far, 
most of them have remained unscarred 
by the War. And though we may find a 
new spirit in the people who live there, 
we shall doubtless find Miss Fryer’s very 
delightful descriptions as true to the real- 
ities as ever, while the historic facts she 
brought together in such excellent form 
will form a permanent acquisition to our 
literature of French relics and life. 


Valley Forge 


(1917) 


Cloud-hung and hushed in breathless ecstacy. 
The night comes sweeping in like a gray sea, 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


CROSS the valley in the graying light, 


A hawk pursues its solitary flight. 


The hills blurred summits seek a winter sky 


Starless, yet dreaming of the buds that lie 


Sleeping ’till April with her magic lyre 

Awakes the hills with bird notes and green fire. 
Tonight those hills lie dreaming ’neath the snow, 
Peopled by ghosts of men, who long ago 

Trod these bleak hills with bare and bleeding feet, 
That we today might likewise rise to keep 
Freedom inviolate. True liberty of soul 


To guard alway; God and the right our goal. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Mystery of the Hasty 


Arrow* 


Once again Mrs. Rohlfs has written 
a clever, baffling mystery story, opening 
with a murder in broad daylight in the 
Metropolitan Museum and going on 
through a series of exciting investiga- 
tions that wind up in a brilliant and en- 
tirely unexpected climax. 

This is a story that the fiction reader 
tired of conventional detective stories 


will find stimulating to the imagination— 
it has tense situation, variety of character 
study and splendid dramatic power. 


Michail Gourakint 


“Michail Gourakin” (subtitled “The 
Heart of a Russian”), translated from 
the Russian of Lappo-Danileveskaya, is 
one of those unhappy books with nothing 
whatever to recommend them. It is prob- 
able that the translation has been made 
by one with whom English is not native 
but acquired; in any event, an almost 
incredible absence of feeling for style 
is evident in the English rendition, which 
may or may not do injustice to the orig- 
inal. As for the substance, responsibility 
for which, of course, affixes to the author, 
it has value neither of plot, nor of charac- 
terization, nor yet of outlook. Michail 
Gourakin, the handsome idol of countless 
women; the women themselves; Nathalie 
his wildly jealous wife; Marie his spins- 
ter aunt; unnaturally angelic Mimi, 
whom until nearly the end he believes 
to be his daughter, but who is in reality 
the daughter of Nathalie’s first husband, 
Volynsky; Boris his reprobate son; 
Moissei Borisovitch the crafty steward 


*The Mystery of the Hasty Arrow. 
By Anna Katharine Green. Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50. 

tMichail Gourakin. By Lappo-Danileve- 


skaya. Robert M. MacBride & Company. 
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of Nathalie’s fortune, who turns mother 
and son against Michail—these and the 
other characters are stiff and lifeless 
puppets, rousing no sympathy, creating 
no conviction of reality. The author 
touches on the edge of all sorts of prob- 
lems, but the treatment is very sketchy, 
very lacking in real penetration. 

The Russian literature usually se- 
lected by American publishers for their 
readers is of such high grade of excel- 
lence that the inferiority of such work 
as “Michail Gourakin” has the genuine 
shock of complete unexpectedness. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A Sheaf of Bluebells* 


Baroness Orezy has returned to France 
in the days of the Revolution for her 
inspiration for “A Sheaf of Bluebells.” 
Here she sets brother against brother, 
son against mother, sweetheart against 
lover, while Royalists and Napoleonists 
struggle for supremacy in the land. 

The hero of the novel is an uncouth 
worshipper of Napoleon, who finds in 
his aristocratic Royalist mother, from 
whom he has long been separated, one 
of his greatest enemies. How sweetness 


‘is brought into his life through a beauti- 


ful girl, while he makes the supreme sac- 
rifice for the man he follows, gives the 


. most significant point to the tale. 


The Tw ice Americant 


There is enough mystery in this to 
give it real fascination. From the mo- 
ment when the little barefoot boy in 
New York City receives at the hands of 
a beautifully dressed little girl a pair 
of shoes, to the day when Don David 
Noel, the distinguished gentleman from 


South America, discovers the girl of his 
dreams, the story is one succession of de- 
lightfully unexpected episodes and _ in- 
tensely interesting character develop- 
ments. 

Miss Ingram is not merely an enter- 
taining story-teller; she is a finished 
artist, and her books bring with them the 
satisfaction of being sophisticated yet 
clean. 


A Daughter of the Morning* 


This shows what a girl with a will 
and some ability can do. The heroine 
starts out from a small town to seek her 
fortune in the city. She has many ex- 
periences such as innocent girls first 
thrust among realities are likely to have, 
but she has also a fine straight back- 
bone, and so instead of coming to grief 
she goes forward to independence and 
success. 

The book is written with Miss Gale’s 
customary liveliness and optimism, with 
just those touches of humor that make 
a book really human. 


The Winds of the Worldt 


India makes a picturesque background 
for a tale of mystery and murder and ad- 
venture. Now that German secret agents 
must play a conspicuous part in our fic- 
tion, we are likely to find them plying 
their trade in almost any surroundings. 
Mr. Mundy has a pen that knows how to 
portray local color. He is capable of re- 
producing a truly Oriental atmosphere, 
and in his new book he has written a 
mighty interesting tale of how the iron 
fist from Berlin has reached out over the 
world to crush the better things and es- 
tablish in their place the false “Kultur.” 
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Extricating Obadiah” 


Cap’n Noah Newcomb is a typical Lin- 
coln creation. His dry humor, his kind 
heart, his innocent fashion of making 
other people’s troubles his own, leads 
him to offer a helping hand to a young 
man whose propensity for getting into 
scrapes called for all of Cap’n Noah’s 
genius for extricating. 

Mr. Lincoln is at his best among these 
Cape Cod folks and his book is full of 
that delicious humor that has made him 
so popular among novelists. 


The Wolf Cubi 


This is a stirring tale of a Spanish 
bandit and his adventures with a group 
of daring men who try to capture him. 
The picture of Spanish mountain life, 
in its villages and its fastnesses, is very 
vividly drawn, while the story is rich in 
red-blooded adventure, tense situations 
and surprise moments that reach a high 
dramatic plane. 

Terrance and Patrick Casey are well- 
known as faithful contributors to the 
“Popular Magazine,” and they write with 
a spirit that is rich in youthful dare- 
deviltry. 


The Coming} 


It took a vision of which to produce 
this book. If the vision was too big to 


be reduced to print and paper, at least 


the author was courageous enough to try 
to interpret what his soul saw as ac- 
curately as he could. Being an artist of 
no mean achievements be accomplished 
more than might have been expected. 

“The Coming” has for its hero a sim- 
ple, hard-working carpenter who dreams 
many dreams, and out of his dreams ut- 
ters many prophecies. As a result of 
his strange ideas and actions he is con- 
fined to an institution for the insane, 
where he works many miracles quietly 
among the patients and dies in a burst of 
glory that was meant to bring him a 
little of the honor denied him in his 
brief life. 

To put it all very simply, Mr. Snaith 
asks and answers the question, “Would 
we know Jesus Christ if he appeared 
among us today? or would we persecute 
and crucify him even as the Jews did 
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centuries ago?” It is a big question— 
Mr. Snaith has taken the measure of the 
average man and has pictured him in 
the fussy, narrow-minded vicar, but on 
the other hand he has given us a splen- 
did example of true manhood and knight- 





Patrick Casey 


hood in his nobleman who suffered a ter- 
rible wound in the Dardanelles and came 
back to be a disciple of one for whom 
the world has mostly scourges. 

It is a powerful book; it will make you 
think and wonder. 


Terrance Casey 


The W itness* 


Without doubt this is the strongest 
story Mrs. Lutz has written. It is dis. 
tinctly evangelistic in tone and <. velops 
step by step the processes through which 
a man’s soul may go to conversion 

The background is a college town, with 
the atmosphere of which Mrs. Lutz js 
thoroughly familiar, and the hero is a 
young man of weathy family ani care- 
less habits who is brought face to face 
with life’s tragic possibilities in the ter- 
rible death of a college acquaintance who 
gives his life for others in a great fire. 

From the moment of witnessing this 
spectacle the young man’s point of view 
changes and he goes through an experi- 
ence that is embodied in a most interest- 
ing and dramatic story. 


Herself, Himself and 
Myselft 


With characteristic fancy and delight- 
ful humor Ruth Sawyer tells the story 
of a wonderful Irish woman, who, be- 
coming nurse to a little girl of suppos- 
edly rich parents, finds it expedient to 
adopt the child when a train of circum- 
stances leave her unprotected and alone. 

The character of the Irish nurse is won- 
derfully well drawn, with all the magic 
of pleasant fancy that this author can 
command, and so the story of “Herself, 
Himself and Myself” becomes one of deli- 
cate humor, charming pictures of child 
life and entertaining glimpses of one of 
those unusual but quite possible fairy 
tales in real life. 


The Sin That Was His! 


A man and his conscience—it is an old 
situation, and yet Frank Packard gives 
it new thrills in this tale of the North- 
west and of this bad man who imperson- 
ated a good man and was so affected by 
the part he played that he gradually 
awakes to a full realization of his state 
of sin and is born over again. 

The book is a series of psychological 
crises set in a movement dramatically 
rapid. There are many high points of 
tensity, but with each enters this pro- 
found study of the growth and changes 
in a man’s soul. It is a masterly con- 
ception and is worthily shaped up. 
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Works of General Interest 


Utopia for Usurers* 


Gilbert K. Chesterton’s latest offering 
is a diatribe against capitalism, in sev- 
eral essays unified under the title of 
“Utopia for Usurers.” There is not so 
much humor here as in the usual Ches- 
terton essays—now and again one chuck- 
les over a bit of absurdity, but the laugh- 
ter-compelling quality is absent. What 
is present here as elsewhere, however, is 
the tendency of the author sometimes 
to be borne along on the wave of oppor- 
tunity to turn a neat paradox beyond the 
confines of convincing logic. Another 
characteristic making the familiar Ches- 
terton is the occasional indulgence in out- 
bursts so obviously spontaneous as to 
make them unavoidably random in their 
aim. “Sometimes” and “occasional” are 
used advisedly; it is by no means im- 
plied that there is not much of the bril- 
liant, biting, penetrating truth in “Uto- 
pia for Usurers” that has given Chester- 
ton the prominent rank he occupies in 
the world of letters. 

To Chesterton the Marxian philosophy 
is axiomatic, and he marvels how any 
thinking being can question its simple 
truth. “In the formula of Karl Marx,” 
he says, “men could find that frigid fel- 
lowship which they find when they agree 
that two and two make four. Yet 
this universal language has not suc- 
ceeded, at the moment of crisis, in im- 
posing itself on the whole world.” He 
goes on to say :that Hervé is talking 
French, Bebel is talking German, Blatch- 
ford is talking English, and Vandervelde 
is talking French or Flemish (he is not 
quite certain which), and to search into 
the reason why they are not all talking, 
in accordance with axiomatic Marxism, 
what he terms “Economic Esperanto.” 
“I dismiss with fitting disdain,” he says, 
“the notion that it is a mere result of 
military terrorism or snobbish social 
pressure. These great men sup- 
port the enthusiasm of their conventional 
countrymen because they share it; and 
they share it because there is (though 
perhaps only at certain moments) such 
a thing as pure democracy.” 

Chesterton is unrelenting in the con- 
demnation he hurls against the subjuga- 
tion of man by his fellow-man. Espe- 
cially is he bitter because it is commerce 
which vests in the ruler his rights. He 
tells of the conglomerate art-and-adver- 
tising which belongs alone to our period, 
wherein even the artist, like his bour- 
geois brother, offers incense at the shrine 
of monetary success, and,,he protests 
against “the whole age of patronage be- 
ing revived under such absurd patrons”; 


*Utopia for Usurers. By Gilbert K. 
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he warns his reader against the worship 
of Mammon, as vested in the plutocracy 
of trade—“wait and see,” he says, 
“whether religion of the Servile State 
is not in every case what I say: The en- 
couragement of small virtues supporting 
capitalism, the discouragement of the 
huge virtues that defy it.’”” 

He who knows, like George Eliot, that 
“justice is within us as a great yearn- 
ing” will give kindly reception to “Uto- 
pia for Usurers.” He who believes, on the 
other hand, that our world of class dis- 
tinction and violent extremes of wealth 
and poverty is quite all that one could 
demand, will find it not to his taste, and 
will in all probability put it down after 
the first half dozen pages. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Irish Issue in Its 


American Aspect* 


Like all Irishmen, Shane Leslie is pri- 
marily a poet, and his collection of es- 
says entitled, “The Irish Issue in Its 
American Aspect,” is full of poetic 
beauty, of that passionate love of Ireland 
and its soil, so Celtic, so essentially Irish. 

On the whole, Mr. Leslie is fair. He 
presents the Irish side of the question 
with a fine restraint that redounds to his 
credit. His vivid pen pictures of Parnell, 
of Mitchel and of Kettle give us the best 
and the noblest in the Irish nature. He 
portrays the sensitive idealist misunder- 
stood and unappreciated. Yet he fails to 
give credit to England’s integrity, to her 
innate sense of justice that forced her, 
for instance, to give the Irish rebels of 
Easter, 1916, a trial instead of summary 
justice. Had she done the latter, before 
the outraged loyal Irish blood had had 
time to cool, she would not have been so 
harshly judged. The unfortunate inci- 
dents to which the author refers, the exe- 
cution of Skeffington, for instance, Eng- 
land was the first to condemn. Mr. Les- 
lie is looking at the rebellion from a dis- 
tance, and therefore proclaims it “a riot 
raised (by the executions) to the dignity 
of a revolution.” It is easy three thou- 
sand miles away to see mistakes. Near 
by, one is dealing with realities. Then 
again, he cannot admit, it seems, that 
treason in an Irishman is possible. He 
tries to condone Casement and his trea- 
son as the deed of an idealist striving 
at all costs to free Ireland. Casement 
did not hesitate to accept benefits from 
England all his life; yet, in her dark 
hour he stabbed her in the back. Not to 
have hanged him would have been fatal. 


*The Irish Issue in Its American As- 
pect. By Shane Leslie. Charles Scrib- 
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Irishmen would have said, and many 
believed, his title and position would 
save him. English justice disproved 
this. In like fashion, Mr. Leslie tries to 
defend John Devoy and Judge Colahan, 
men now convicted of treasonable utter- 
ances. 

The finest thing in the book is the por- 
trait of Lincoln, a passionate, epic pic- 
ture of the “great American.” It reveals 
a keen appreciation of a wonderful soul, 
an understanding of the diamond lying 
beneath the rude exterior. 

Each essay is of deep interest and 
makes delightful reading. They give one 
food for thought, even when one cannot 
accept all of the author’s conclusions. 
The question with which he deals with 
such understanding, is a vital one, and 
one in which we of America are deeply 
concerned. Mr. Leslie is optimistic of 
the future. Englishmen, he believes, do 
desire to do justice to Ireland. They 
have pledged their faith, and they will 
not repudiate it. America is the link be- 
tween England and America. Ireland, 
Mr. Leslie sincerely believes, will rise 
to meet the issue with nobleness, thus 
healing the breach between the Celt and 
the Saxon once and for all time. Des- 
tiny demands that these three shall hang 
together; together they will make for a 
freer, nobler civilization than has here- 
tofore been known. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


* 


Our Renaissance 

Sir Frederic Kenyon, in his preface to 
this volume, writes that he is glad to say 
something in commendation of the work 
Professor Browne has done for the cause 


of education. This work has been along 
the lines of reviving an interest in the 
classics among students, and all through 
the schools, and the method has been that 
of presenting ancient life to young peo- 
ple in so real and vital a form that they 
will come to have an actual sympathy 
with it as well as a thorough understand- 
ing of it. 

In this book Professor Browne has 
set forth in due order and carefully classi- 
fied the various phases of the classical 
Renaissance as it has progressed in the 
schools, analyzing first the bases on 
which it was founded and contrasting it 
with the great Revival of Learning; then 
making a painstaking study of Greek 
life and influences, Greek philosophy and 
Greek religion; and coming down to the 
present, with its German influences, its 
new inspirations through.the War, and 
the effect upon classical study of various 
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industrial and social reforms that are 
influencing all modern life and education. 

The concluding chapters of the book 
strive to show how an appreciation of the 
classics may be stimulated, and provide 
data for libraries, museums and cata- 


logues. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Twilight of the Souls* 


To the present reviewer came “The 
Twilight of the Souls,” by Louis Coupe- 
rus, translated (presumably from the 
Dutch, since the scene is laid in Holland) 
by A. T. DeMattos. A foreword con- 
veyed the information that it is the third, 
and next to the last, of a series which 
the author has written under the title 
“The Books of the Small Souls.” Author 
and works were both unknown quantities. 

A reading of the volume now under 
consideration roused wonder how the first 
two had so hidden their light under a 
bushel, if their quality is to be gauged 
by the third one. The translator con- 
fesses to a preference for the first vol- 
ume, so evidently the third represents no 
sudden efflorescence of genius which 
places it above the others. No, it is just 
trick of press agenting, or peculiarity of 
that curious freak of circumstance, or 
pepular fancy, or all of them combined, 
which makes it common enough to have 
the name of some fourth-rate work a 
matter of general knowledge, and to 
keep a work of real merit in compara- 
tive oblivion. 

“The Twilight of the Souls” comes un- 
doubtedly under the head of works of 
real merit. It is something of a draw- 
back not to have read its predecessors, 
because, as is usual in a series, there are 
constant references to incidents and 
characters that have gone before, though 
as the translator’s note says, it really 
can be read independently. That is be- 
cause, like “Jean-Christophe” and others 
of the new type of novel, there is really 
no “story” in the limited sense, any more 
than life itself is a story. The book con- 
tinues to follow the fortunes of a family 
with a taint of morbidity, sometimes 
merging into insanity, in its blood. Ernst 
is fairly suffocated by the souls which 
he claims crowd around him, unhappy 
wanderers of many centuries, pleading 
with groans and lamentations for pro- 
tection and sympathy. Gerrit, the out- 
wardly bluff and hearty and devil-may- 
care soldier, is haunted by a conscious- 
ness of some great crawling beast within 
him, eating his life out. Paul’s mania 
is cleanliness and order. And through 
it all runs the author’s realization, now 
expressed by a character, now implicit 
in a situation, of how these creatures of 
his, and all other humans, are just “small 
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souls,” pitifully, tragically, sometimes 
terrifyingly insignificant in the human 
plan, stumbling around for a brief mo- 
ment in a world “which of their coming 
and departure heeds as the sea’s self 
would heed a pebble cast.” To each is 
given the glorious dream of youth; to 
each the years bring the sad unfolding 
of the reality which is so different from 
the dream. To each comes “that slow 
decay, that dragging on of the days and 
years! No dying, which is noth- 
ing after all, but just that slow decay, 
that confounded spending of your later 
years, for which you get nothing in re- 
turn.” The characters of Couperus have 
an inordinate impulse to “look before and 
after, and pine for what is not”; they 
contemplate the past and the future, and 
see both stretching out and out, and melt- 
ing into a melancholy haze. 

“When I listen to the wind,” says Con- 
stance, “the past becomes immense and 
the future tremendous—and I remain so 
small, so small—” That sums up the 
mood of “The Twilight of the Souls,” and 
gives warning to those who have never, 
listening to the wind, heard the same 
message that the work of Couperus is not 


for them. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy* 


How much the interest of the first vol- 
lume of Tolstoy’s Diaries, recently pub- 
lished, is intrinsic, and how much it is 
the result of the reader’s impulse to cor- 
relate it with the Tolstoy with whom he 
is familiar through novel and essay, 
would be a little difficult to estimate. To 
most readers, the name “Tolstoy” at once 
conjures up a patriarchal figure with 
rough seamed face, clad in simple peas- 
ant’s garb, and preaching a gospel of 
morality, of faith, above all of simple 
life. An intimate insight, therefore, into 
the stages of development which fore- 
ran the ultimate and best-known one, is 
tremendously worth having. 

The Tolstoy of the early diary was 
about twenty. He confesses over and 
over again to a passion for cards, for 
women; he admits a degree.of slavery to 
the superficies of existence—to appear- 
ances, to cpinions. All that his later 
works condemn he experienced in his own 
history. Comparing the severely moral- 
istic Tolstoy of the later years with the 
early self-revealed one, the reader is re- 
minded of George Meredith’s shrewd ob- 
servation anent certain of his charac- 
ters. “These veterans took their 
wisdom for an experience of the past; 
they were but giving their sensations in 
the present. Not to perceive this is 
Youth’s error when it hears old gentle- 
men talking at their ease.” 


*The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy—“Youth.” 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00. 
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And yet it must be admitted that the 
young Tolstoy took himself to task for 
his lapses, though following close upon 
the train of self-castigation would come 
a repetition of the offense. It is inter. 
esting to observe his need for getting his 
life down into some kind of system; he 
would plan ahead for every minute of 
the next day’s occupation, would formu- 
late innumerable rules for every cop- 
ceivable phase of conduct. Failure to 
fulfil the program, infringement of the 
rules, resulted more often than not; but 
doggedly he returned to the attempt. 

The self-analysis characteristic of Ras- 
sians more perhaps than of any other 
people, the striving for the untangling 
of life’s intricacies which give Tolstoy’s 
works their reality and their power, are 
evident in marked degree in the journal. 
He was powerfully moved by a need, in- 
telligible in its entirety perhaps only to 
those who themselves have it, to lay out 
before himself the data of his existence, 
to observe it impersonally, to weigh the 
various phases of it and estimate their 
respective values and relations, to have 
spontaneous outlet for the myriad 
thoughts and’ emotions which came 
swarming thick and fast through his con- 
sciousness. His diary was his silent con- 
fidante, and he was unsparing in his self- 
searching. 

The volume is rather too much of a 
diary in a great many parts; to Tolstoy 
himself, lcoking back, it doubtless meant 
much that he had spent such a day with 
this or that person, that from eight to 
nine on March 12th of a certain year he 
made diary entries, from nine to ten 
performed gymnastics, and so on in end- 
less detail; but for his reader a little of 
that goes a long way, and it is those 
stretches where that sort of thing is ab- 
sent which make the book worth while. 

It is interesting to compare Tolstoy’s 
self-revelation with that of Henri-Fred- 
eric Amiel, whose wonderful journal is 
in amazing obscurity as compared with 
its deserts. There is a curious child- 
like quality in the former which the lat- 
ter, even in the corresponding period of 
life, lacks. Both are direct, intimate, sin- 
cere, and profound; and yet there is @ 
quality in the journal of the little-known 
Amiel which grips and sways the reader, 
which draws him again and again back 
to browse or to re-read, which moves him 
to a very ecstacy of response, that is 
largely lacking in that of the world-re- 
nowned Tolstoy—or in the first volume, 
at least. Here and there one catches 4 
gleam of it, giving glimpse perhaps of 
what the maturer volumes will bring. 
There are to be four in all, and the re- 
maining three will be awaited with inter- 
est by cultivated readers. 


Berenice ae Skidelsk Y. 
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Books From Abroad 


La France de | Est’ 


Among the recent war-books, this occu- 
pies an important position as setting 
forth one of the great questions of the 
war, the return to France of Alsace- 
Lorraine, under a wider principle than 
the aspirations of France and of her Al- 
satian compatriots, that is, as a sine qua 
non of the peace of Europe. The ques- 
tion has hitherto been considered as 
mainly concerning the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Alsatians. M. Vidal de la 
Blache points out that it is a question in 
which the world at large is supremely 
interested, since upon it depends the fu- 
ture not only of France, but of Europe. 

This is due to the peculiar geographical 
situation of Alsace-Lorraine, lying as it 
does at the very centre of the great net- 
work of communications which radiate 
thence in all directions. Originally its 
importance was regarded mainly from 
the point of view of military strategy, 
and this it still retains. But besides this 
it is as the most powerful instrument of 
economic expansion that gives it its chief 
value in German eyes, since the fact of 
its possession makes possible that econo- 
mic and political domination of the Con- 
tinent which is the Pan-German dream. 
How possible of realization this dream 
is, if Germany emerges undefeated from 
the war, M. Vidal convincingly shows. 
The possession of Alsace-Lorraine has 
not only given her undisputed control of 
the navigation of the Rhine, with all its 
vast possibilities when the projected 
Rhine-Danube canal shall have been com- 
pleted, it has also furnished her with the 
economic weapons for the complete sub- 
jugation of her neighbors. Four-fifths 
of the production of iron in Germany is 
from the mines of the annexed portions 
of Lorraine. From the point of view 
of economic predominance, however, the 
control of the coal supplies is even more 
important; for—to quote the confidential 
memorandum presented in May, 1914, to 
the Imperial Chancellor by the six great 
industrial and agricultural associations 
in Germany—“coal is one of the most 
decisive means of influence.” Already 
in 1914 the coal of the Ruhr basin 
formed the bulk of the 60,000,000 tons 
of Rhine traffic; if the schemes for con- 
necting the Rhine and the Danube suc- 
ceed, Germany would become, says M. 
Vidal, “the great dispenser of coal on the 
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Continent,” and as such the arbiter of 
its destinies. 

Were Germany to succeed in carrying 
out her further design, to secure not 
only the Briey region, but the seaboard 
from the Rhine to Calais, France would 
cease to exist, and without France, Eu- 
rope would be swallowed up in a greater 
Germany. It is not only the necessity 
of preventing the threatened monopoly by 
Germany of these vast resources of 
wealth and power that calls for the res- 
toration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
but also the general interest of Europe 
in the free navigation of the Rhine. This 
was, indeed, guaranteed by Article V. of 
the Treaty of May 30, 1814, but as M. 
Vidal points out, this has in effect been 
rendered nugatory by the restrictions 
which Germany is able to enforce owing 
to her possession of both banks of the 
river. The question of Alsace-Lorraine 
is thus in the broadest sense European. 


a 
Spain 

Travelers through Spain in modern 
times have been wont to describe it as a 
melancholy land. Though its scenery is 
varied and romantic, though it is adorned 
by many noble monuments of the past 
and is inhabited by a people proud of 
their history, the impression it makes on 
a stranger is one of sadness. In some 
cities, indeed there is a vigorous life; but 
throughout the country generally there 
is an air of stagnation and listlessness, of 
deficient energy due to the loss of hope, 
of proud resignation to an inevitable and 
hostile fate. “In this country, Sir, noth- 
ing is ever finished,” says the Spaniard 
today to the passing visitor. We have in 
this volume the story of Spain and her 
people, showing the difficulties which 
have hindered the development of her 
natural life, the strange turns of fortune 
which have thwarted her career even 
when this seemed most hopeful, and the 
fine qualities of character which have 
secured respect for the Spanish name. 

Spain has been the land of misfortune, 
the very greatness she once enjoyed hav- 
ing brought in the end to her more harm 
than good. Yet, apart from accident, 
there has been one prevailing cause to 
which may be traced most of her troubles, 
and it can be expressed in a single word 
—disunion. The Spaniards have never 
been a united people. The physical con- 
formation of their country, so largely 
mountainous, scored by deep _ river 
courses and fringed by narrow seaboards, 
has done much to bring this about, by 
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parting them off into small communities 
independent of, and often hostile to, each 
other. It is the same geographical con- 
dition that has hindered the political 
union of the Southern Slavs, but, unlike 
these Slavs, the Spaniards are not a ho- 
mogeneous race. With them diversity 
of origin has been added to geographical 
separation. For the Spaniards, so far 
from being the pure descendants of the 
conquering Visigoths, are probably in the 
main the same Romanized Celto-Iberian 
people whom the Visigoths subdued, and 
to whom they added only another and a 
smaller racial element, as the Franks did 
to the Romanized Celts of Gaul. 
Nevertheless, there is one type of civili- 
zation, the Roman, which has impressed 
itself upon the whole, and has given to 
Spaniards their language, their faith, and 
their essential political principles. The 
chief event in Spanish history was the 
overthrow of the Visigothic monarchy by 
the Moslems in 711. The Visigoths, with 
every opportunity, had failed to create a 
stable monarchy, and they were pros- 
trated at once by the impact of a more 
vigorous and more highly organized peo- 
ple. Yet, though the Moslem civilization 
spread over the greater part of the Penin- 
sular, and displayed at its height, during 
the reign of Caliph Abdalrahman the 
Third, a brilliancy never surpassed in any 
Moslem State, the future of Spain lay 
with the petty Christian principalities of 
the North. Fierce and uncultured as 
their princes and peoples might be, they 
bore within them the seed of future 
growth, they cherished the tradition of 
former rule, and they represented the 
principle of personal independence. As 
Mr. Hannay says, “On one side was the 
Koran, which alters not, the despot, and 
the scimitar. On the other was a grow- 
ing world of law, of institutions, of free 
men.” Nevertheless, nearly eight cen- 
turies were required to undo a conquest 
which three years had been sufficient to 
accomplish, and for this long delay 
Christian disunion was chiefly responsible. 
It is from the union effected by the 
marriage of Ferdinand to Isabella that 
the modern history of Spain begins. The 
reign of these two able sovereigns saw 
the destruction of the last Mahommedan 
State in the Peninsular, the foundation 
of the Spanish Empire by the genius of 
Columbus, and the rise of Spain as a Eu- 
ropean power. The world-greatness of 
Spain began with the Hapsburg Charles 
the Fifth; but the fact that he was a 
Hapsburg and became Roman Emperor 
led to the entanglement and the exhaus- 
tion of Spain in Continental schemes in 
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which she had no interest of her own. 
She became, in fact, a pawn in the Haps- 
burg foreign policy. Her magnificent 
oversea dominion, through bad manage- 
ment, brought her in little actual profit, 
while its mere possession exposed her to 
the envy and the attacks of her European 
neighbors. Philip the Second posed as a 
national King, yet his policy brought only 
disaster on his people. With the suc- 
ceeding Hapsburgs decline rapidly set 
in, and the extinction of the dynasty in 
the year 1700 involved the unfortunate 
country in fresh trouble by the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
That ended in the establishment of the 
Bourbons on the throne, and the loss to 
the crown of its Italian and Belgian pos- 
sessions. The Bourbon rule, however, 
was not without advantage to Spain, 
since it brought Spaniards more into con- 
tact with the general life of Europe and 
supplied a binding force for the dis- 
united nation. The Bourbons failed mis- 
erably during the period of the French 
Revolution, but the Spanish people 
showed the stuff they were made of, 
when their land was occupied by Napo- 
leon. Their independence was preserved 
through Wellington’s successes, and their 
country, like few in Europe, suffered no 
territorial change in the Napoleonic age. 
To those who desire a short and practical 
story of Spain in the past and present 
Mr. Hannay’s book will provide agree- 
able reading. 


Some Recent French 
Books 


Essai Sur Les Nationalites* 


Many nationalities are waiting for the 
Allies to win for them freedom. But 
there is no universally applicable formula 
of freedom; there is not any general 
agreement as to what constitutes nation- 
ality. Yet it is not too much to say that 
the future peace of the world depends 
largely on the wise solution of the prob- 


Par J. de 





*Essai Sur Les Nationalites. 
Morgan. (Berger-Levrault.) 
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lem of nationality. M. de Morgan, who 
is the former Director-General of An- 
tiquities in Egypt, examines the problem 
first in a general way in the light of lan- 
guage, ethnography, historical tradition, 
and economic and military interests; and 
secondly, he studies the special case of 
the Armenians, in order to give an exam- 
ple of the reconstitution of a nationality. 
He has no cut and dried scheme to ad- 
vocate; each claim to nationality must 
be investigated on its own merits, but 
his book supplies an excellent example 
of how this investigation should be con- 


ducted. 
Le Maroc* 


M. Piquet is already well known for 
his books on Northern Africa, and the 
object of his present work is to make his 
fellow-countrymen realize what a mag- 
nificent field of colonization France pos- 
sesses in Morocco. It is the considered 
result of his explorations and his studies 
in the climate, soil, and history of the 
country, leading up to a striking analysis 
of its commercial and industrial possi- 
bilities. Not the least interesting part 
of the book is the review of General 
Lyautey’s administrative triumphs. 


Quelques Aspects Du Ver- 
tige Mondialt 


In spite of its rather forbidding title, 
this is a delightful book. We meet in 
its pages not the great imaginative writer 
who struck a new note in French litera- 
ture, but the exquisitely sensitive and 
penetrating observer to whom the world 
owes “Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort.” 
The book opens with a few passages from 
M. Loti’s diary in the very early days of 
the war,and then comes the touching story 
of Sergeant Lormont, one of the many 
Frenchmen who have lost their sight dur- 
ing the great war. Readers will turn 
with special pleasure to the felicitous por- 
trait of Queen Alexandra, by whom M. 
Loti was received during a visit made by 
him to London in 1909. He remains faith- 


a *Le Maroc. Par Victor Piquet. (Colin.) 
+Quelques Aspects Du Vertige Mondial. 
Par P. Loti. (Flammarion.) 


ee 
ful to his love for Turkey, and the lag 
section of the book contains a fine tri. 
bute to Turkish womanhood. 


Les Sous-Marins* 


This is an excellent popular account 
of the submarine, written by a French 
naval engineer, which might well be js. 
sued in an English translation. The chap. 
ter on the exploits of the Allicd subma. 
rines throws some light on what will 
prove, when everything can be told, one 
of the most glorious pages of the whole 
war. 


Anecdotes Pathetique Et 


Plaisantest 

M. Langlois has here brought together 
a great many excellent war stories which 
illustrate the characteristic humor or sen- 
timent of each of the Allied Armies 
On the whole we prefer the anecdotes 
about the French black troops, those gal- 
lant, simple-minded children of Nature. 


Les Vaiullantes! 


Quite a small literature has grown up 
around the magnificent part which 
French women have played in the war, 
and among this literature M. Abensour’s 
book must take an important place. It 
is a serious attempt to set forth the 
actual facts, without any thought of 
feminist propaganda. The author adds 
a few striking pages in which he declares 
his belief that after the war, whatever 
may be the legal position of women, they 
will put off without regret that mascu- 
linity which circumstances compelled 
them to assume, and that they will not 
be less good wives and mothers for all 
that they have gone through. M. Aben- 
sour borrows from England the formula, 
“The right man—the right woman—in 
the right place,” for the motto of new 
France. 


*Les Sous-Marins. 
(Berger-Levrault.) 

tAnecdotes Pathetique Et Plaisantes. 
Par Gabriel Langlois. (Berger-Levrault.) 

tLes Vaillantes. Par Léon Abensour. 
(Chapelot.) 
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Culture and. the College 


about the college lurks the suspi- 

cion that all is not well with the 
cultured life of the undergraduate. Col- 
lege librarians and their statistics bear 
testimony to the fact that the students 
are reading only the required books of 
their college courses and the undergrad- 
uate book-lovers, wandering afield in their 
intellectual interests, are as few in pro- 
portion as they are despised. It is rather 
disconcerting to find the seeker after a 
bachelor of arts degree displaying only 
a classroom interest in cultural matters 
and also to find a deep undercurrent of 
Philistinism in undergraduate life. <A 
dormitory room, furnished with taste, 
with well selected pictures on the wall 
and a well stocked bookcase is a curiosity 
rather than an unusual thing in the 
American college. Literary societies and 
student literary publications show very 
plainly that the undergraduate does not 
include them in the “big swim” of college 
activities. And one must now search 
afar to find hearty youthful enthusiasm 
for contemporary artists; the young Walt 
Whitman, Tennyson or Browning en- 
thusiasts of yesterday have not been sup- 


B ACK of all this present uneasiness 


planted by the Masefield, Yeats or Kip- 
ling enthusiasts of today. 

Yet at the same time the college has 
laid more and more stress on instruction 
in literature with the hope that well or- 
ganized English departments would be 
able to give a proper cultural training 


to the students. The effort at impression 
has been great, but the expression of 
cultural interests in the life of the stu- 
dent—rather a good test for the effect- 
iveness of the impression—has been dis- 
couraging. Nor can the college be said 
to be inspiring great literature, for the 
college-bred artist, proud of it, is almost 
as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 
The failure of the present day college 
to inspire art is one of the great disap- 
pointments of the newer humanistic pro- 
gram of the American college. While 
instruction in literature is receiving more 
and more emphasis, there is expressed 
very freely in academic literary circles 
and in current articles written by in- 
structors in literature, a feeling that at 
this time the college is practically un- 
able to ineuleate higher artistic ideals 
inthe student. Present methods of teach- 
ing literature can receive no harsher criti- 
tim than is now being given them by 
the men engaged in the work. There 
seems to be a general feeling that their 
approach to the subject is in some way 
at fault, and there is a willingness being 
xpressed to turn about face should a 
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broader and more effective method of 
art instruction present itself. 

Perhaps it would be well to consider 
how literary courses are now conducted 
in our colleges, as our ultimate purpose 
is to trace out a very promising change 
in tactics which some of the leaders in 
the field are adopting. Today literature 
is considered historically. Every college 
has its early English specialist who gives 
an array of courses covering material 
from Beowulf to the Elizabethan era. 
Then certainly there is an Elizabethan 
specialist who sets the stage for Shake- 
speare and conducts elaborate courses in 
Shakespeariana. No stone nor Eliza- 
bethan manuscript or account book seems 
to have been left unturned in order to 
furnish material for these courses in 
Shakespeare. The sources of the plays 
of the great Bard have been all hunted 
down with a relentlessness that has made 
him out to be as much a poacher in the 
realms of letters as he was as a youth in 
the estate of Sir Thomas Lucy. Next 
comes the Victorian specialist, who 
takes up the interpretative literary task 
at Richardson, Smollett and Fielding and 
carries his instruction down to Tenny- 
son and Browning. To these most col- 
leges are adding a modern specialist, who 
just at present is concerning himself 
with Galsworthy, Masefield, H. G. Wells, 
Shaw, Yeats and others of established 
reputations. 

There is no doubt that the college stu- 
dent, pursuing the way through these 
courses, can get a very good idea of the 
field of literature. As far as the facts 
of the history of literature goes, an effort 
is made to be so very complete that the 
professorial attitude is often very nar- 
rowing. If the professor is really a 
master of his subject he has been com- 
pelled to read all the available material 
that has been published on each writer 
that he takes up in his classroom. This 
means long, weary years of labored, 
erudite graduate study. Every sentence 
uttered by him in a lecture is weighted 
with the critical opinion of at least half 
a dozen recognized critics. In much the 
same way that Shakespeare is treated 
with his sources and influences carefully 


traced to their lair, so the academic spe-. 


cialist relentlessly pursues all the liter- 
ary masters of the world with his theo- 
ries. Literary schools are gathered -to- 
gether in the professor’s note book with 
an adroitness of organization which is 
surprising. Great emphasis is always 
laid on the influence of one great writer 
on the other, in proof of which the 
schoolman presents his many parallel 
passages showing where one writer 


seems to have been a careful reader of 
the other. 

Nor does it seem any different with 
the new arrivals in the field—the inter- 
preters of modern literature. He is often 
the man with his ear to the ground of 
the critical world listening for the rum- 
bles made by each new contemporary 
author. If the new author’s acceptance 
is wide enough, and if his work seems 
to be more or less in line with literary 
traditions, he is added to the modern 
literature course, as soon as a biography, 
a bibliography and enough critical ma- 
terial can be gathered together. While 
the modern specialist is often less con- 
strained in his attitude toward literature, 
since he is more or less of a pathfinder, 
he is usually pretty well aware of what 
the critical authorities of the day are say- 
ing. His courses, then, are usually a 
careful digest of modern criticism of 
present-day writers, to which he adds the 
peculiar flavor of the academic. 

But where does the study of art, as a 
thing in itself, come in; where the modi- 
fication of the naive values of art of the 
college student? It is true that the col- 
lege is now able to give a very complete 
picture of the history of letters and the 
choice gossip concerning the lives of our 
great men of letters, but to the spirit, to 
the inspiration, to the emotional intensity 
of our great works of art, and even to 
the deep readings of life, the scientific 
interpreter of literature, who occupies 
the professorial chairs in our colleges to- 
day is turning a deaf ear. 

Literature is so taught in our colleges 
today that the attitude of the student, as 
well as the instructor, is scientific. It 
may be necessary for the teacher to be 
the scientific critic in his work, but it 
smacks of arrogance when the college 
student is asked to pass his judgment, by 
weekly critical themes, on all the great 
works of art that he is required to read 
for his courses. During his entire col- 
lege course he will be invited to tread 
rough-shod on practically all the holy 
ground of literature. Hence, the aver- 
age college student knows no humility 
toward art, for he is not asked to stand 
in speechless wonder at anything; he is 
required merely to write a critical theme 
with a scientific viewpoint. And for this 
reason the college of today is producing 
many good, although harsh, literary crit- 
ics, but few appreciative readers. 

Now it has been argued that the col- 
lege has fostered this critical attitude 
because it was desirable for the future 
of American art that we develop first a 
good, sound critical sense. This may 
have been necessary, but now there 
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seems to be a general feeling that it is 
high time to pass on to something better. 
Once the young man took a liberal arts 
education to develop his means of ex- 
pression; now the great masses are at- 
tending college to learn how to live more 
extended and appreciative lives. So the 
task of English instruction is shifting 
from the development of a professional 
to an inspirational and appreciative at- 
titude toward literature. In professional 
instruction it is assumed that the inter- 
est of the student is sufficient to permit 
the instructor to go about in a cold- 
blooded way to extend the fact knowledge 
of his subject. The problem to the col- 
lege teacher of literature now is to de- 
velop the student’s taste and his person- 
ality so that he may react enthusiastically 
to great art. 

So the task of the teacher of art in 
the future is infinitely more complex. 
He is to be the expander of personalities. 
His work is to be less with the pedantic 
volumes of the critics and more with the 
personal standards of his students. He 
will have to depend less on his collection 
of notes and more on his artistic atti- 
tude toward letters. He himself must 
be an artist and a big personality, who 
is able to inspire enthusiasm for the 
higher things of art in his students. 

There has always been a certain 
number of teachers of English in our col- 
leges who keep this aim as much in front 
of them as they can, in view of the cur- 


riculum and the traditions of English 
teaching. Professor Copeland, known to 
all Harvard undergraduates and gradu- 
ates as “Copey,” is a man very much of 


this type. He is, in the first place, a 
very excellent dramatic reader (it has al- 
ways been a matter of comment that few 
English teachers are), and he is also a 
man who definitely tries to bring into his 
classroom all the interests that pass 
through his vivid personality. Yet, it 
has often been said that Harvard has 
never fully appreciated this man, for, in- 
deed, he has been promoted slowly, while 
men of a more pedantic type have re- 
ceived more rapid advancement. The 
majority of Harvard graduates, however, 
will testify that long after these other 
men have passed into memory the vivid, 
scintillatingly brilliant “Copey” still re- 
mains as a pleasant stimulating influence 
in their cultured lives. 

The tradition of how literature should 
be taught in colleges is against the sort 
of a teacher that he represents. You are 
usually told on the Harvard campus that 
Professor Copeland’s courses are not on 
his poets or his essayists, but on “Copey” 
himself—which is a very commonplace 
interpretation of his real aim. A man 
who wanders afield in search of stimulat- 
ing interests cannot be expected always 
to carry with him the cumbersome notes 
of the literary curriculum. Moreover, 
his aim is to broaden the inner life of 
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the students, and so his instruction must 
be more or less subjective and applied to 
himself. His courses then are really 
courses in personality. He himself is the 
creator and his classroom work is as 
much art as the literature with which he 
is dealing. 

And we are coming more and more to 
realize that the classroom is a place where 
art can be possible. In recognition of 
this fact Princeton for the last two 
years has had Mr. Alfred Noyes, the 
English poet, on her English faculty, 
while most universities are establishing 
courses of special lectures and readings 
by men of literary prominence. 

There are quite a number of teachers 
in the country who are, at the same time, 
artists in their classroom. Some nota- 
ble examples are Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale; Professor Francis E. 
Gummere, of Haverford; Professor Bran- 
der Matthews, of Columbia, and Profes- 
sor Clarence Griffin Child, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The lives of these 
teachers perhaps will not figure so largely 
in the annals of literary achievement, 
but the great cultural value of their work 
with the souls of young men can never 
be fully estimated. 

A very special instance of the ability 
of a vibrant personality to radiate a deep 
cultural, artistic influence is Dr. Clar- 
ence Child. His courses at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania are noted’ in the 
catalogue as covering the early English 
period. Yet he finds time somehow to 
tell his students the best way to catch 
crabs and to manage a sailboat; he will 
illustrate his instruction on old English 
ballads by singing some old negro plan- 
tation songs, yet it is a matter of com- 
mon comment that he covers as much of 
his subject in a year as any of his col- 
leagues do. His influence on his students 
is very profound. When he happens to 
mention incidentally that a certain book 
is “corking” or “bang-up,” you can usu- 
ally find about ten reserves in the col- 
lege library for it before twenty-four 
hours have passed. And it is surprising 
how he seems to be able to inspire the 
interest of students whom the ordinary 
professor is compelled to give up. And 
it must not be supposed that these men 
who are able to attract and hold their 
students are mere seekers after popular- 
ity or vaudeville artists in the teacher’s 
chair. Indeed, they are often strenuous 
and disquieting in their criticism of the 
small standards of the undergraduate and 
relentless in their pursuit of undergrad- 
uate fallacies, for their aim is to become 
a very vital force in the culture and life 
of their students. 

One cannot help feeling, when attend- 
ing the classes of some of these advanced 
men, that their efforts are worthy of a 
larger scope. Why is it necessary for 
them to be bound in the confines of a 


course covering the expressed work of 
other men? Why not, indeed, allow Pro. 
fessor Copeland to give a few courses op 
“Copey” alone? It would be very yaly. 
able for the undergraduate to be brought 
directly in contact with a master spirit 
who would teach him how to live in q 
more direct way than it is possible 
through the medium of a course on some 
literary period. 

I am thinking in this connection of 
the quiet pioneer work of Professor Bep. 
jamin F. Lacy, of the Philadelphia Cep. 
tral High School—a collegiate prepara. 
tory school that grants a degree. Every 
Thursday afternoon he conducts an open 
elective in philosophy and _ literature 
which is attended by people in all walks 
of life, from the business man, the artist 
and the physician, to the schoolboy and 
the schoolgirl. His method is very sini. 
lar to that of the old Athenian philoso. 
phers, for he lives and talks among his 
students in order to find out what they 
are thinking and talking about, what the 
background of their lives are and what 
are their ideals and aspirations. His 
Thursday lectures are not on the history 
of philosophy, nor the history of art, but 
he attempts to give his classes a clear- 
cut, simple analysis of current thought, 
and he makes a special effort to relate 
all his instruction to the life needs of 
his students. In doing so he draws con- 
siderably on the knowledge of the people 
before him, and tries to show them the 
personal significance of philosophy and 
art in their own lives. His course is 
therefore really a course in personality, 
the object of his instruction is to vitalize 
the intellectual life of his students and 
to modify their naive standards of 
things. 

Professor Lacy found, in talking among 
his students, that the average person 
is considerably confused on the subject 
of art, so he always delivers every year 
a series of lectures on such subjects as 
“The Naive Viewpoint Toward Art,” 
“The Lyric Mood,” “Morality and Art,” 
“The Art Motive” and “The Philosophy 
of Art.” These are not merely detached 
studies; they are lectures in which he 
is working as deep as possible into the 
souls of his students. 

The need of the college student is for 
an expanded inner life. His cultural 
courses these days are confined entirely 
too much to the facts of culture rather 
than to its spirit. He can come out of 
college with his education hanging 2! 
over him, but as inwardly crude 4 
youngster as when he first began his 
college career. He may know literature, 
but he is not especially expected to ap 
preciate it nor respond enthusiastically 
to great art. He can tell you the weak 
nesses of Keats, Shelly, Browning, Tet 
nyson and Swinburne, or he can givt 
you a list of the novels, with a sy™ 
opsis, of Dickens, Thackeray, Georg 
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Eliot and Jane Austen, but he would be 
more or less at a loss if asked why these 
writers were great artists. Your college 
student may have a critical sense of art, 
put it is often doubtful whether he pos- 
sesses taste in things artistic. And this 
is the reason why there seems to be com- 
paratively so little culture abroad in a 
college community and so little desire 
for things artistic. 

Now it has always been recognized 
that men like Professor Copeland, Dr. 
Child and Professor Lacy are on the 
right track, and that their work, in the 
end, is the most effective. But these men 
are not products of the system which 
trains English teachers; they are con- 
ducting their work in spite of it. In 
order to receive an appointment, or at 
least in order to receive advancement, 
the instructor of English must take an 
extended graduate course which leads 
toa Ph. D. degree. This means that the 
first three or four years of the teaching 
life of a college instructor must be spent 
in going through a very heavy schedule 
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of graduate work. These are the years 
when he loads his critical equipment 
with positively everything that has been 
written on his special subject. At the 
end of this period he gathers together 
material for a thesis which is always on 
a very technical topic, such as “The 
Nineteenth Century Use of the Personal 
Pronoun” or “The Influence of John 
Donne on Keats and Shelly.” A grind 
such as this leaves the ordinary man 
with the dustiest sort of a viewpoint and 
often, by his close application, he is ren- 
dered color-blind forever to the beauties 
of the literature which he has coldly and 
scientifically dissected. 

At the same time there lies close at 
hand a very happy solution to this trou- 
blesome problem of our national art. It 
has often been suggested that promising 
young artists be subsidized in some way 
in order that the pressure of immediate 
necessity may be removed from their 
creative work. Many writers today 
could be more true to themselves and 
‘to their art if they were able to write 
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less and with more care. There are dis- 
tinct dangers in subsidizing American 
art, but if the instructorships and fellow- 
ships in our colleges were more open to 
the artist he would find there a chance 
to work out slowly his years of appren- 
ticeship without sacrificing any of his 
ideals. And the colleges are now won- 
dering whether it would not be wise to 
lay less emphasis on literary studies of 
a scholastic, research sort and place it 
more on a creative work, so that it would 
be possible for them to welcome the 
young artist into teaching service. Now- 
adays, it is only your more heavy-minded 
research man who will take a graduate 
course in literature seriously, because the 
scholastic attitude today is decidedly 
deadly to the creative spirit. Should it 
ever become possible for the artist to 
maintain his creative spirit in his liter- 
ary studies and instruction in the col- 
lege, then art will be returned to the 
classroom and the spirit of college work 
in literature will be more enthusiastically 
creative. 


America s Prayer 


By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


ROM the bitterness of hate— 
From the lust of power— 
Keep us Oh, Lord, 
In our trial hour. 


Let our grief sweep clean 
And sanctify 

The cause for which 
We serve and die! 
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Philadelphia Theatre Offerings 


VER since dramatic criticism be- 
E came an effective factor in the 
turbulent scheme of theatrical life 
the question of the critic as playwright 
has received an inordinate amount of at- 
tention. Often touched to the quick by 
the written comment on their pet produc- 
tions the managers delight in defying the 
critic “to write a better play yourself.” 
Many authors have joined the managers 
in seriously contending that no man is 
competent to review a play unless he 
possesses the precise natural gifts and 
the training which would enable him to 
write successful plays; and their conten- 
tion, from time to time, has had the sup- 
port of—those critics who have written 
popular plays. 
Most verbal and indeed many written 


William Hodge 
In “A Cure for Curables™ 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


discussions of the question arrive no- 
where because they ignore the psycho- 
logical principles involved. The critical 
and creative processes are diametrically 
opposed. The artist is engaged with a 
task of synthesis. He aims to choose 
and combine those elements of life which 
will concentrate the mind of the specta- 
tor upon a single thesis or impression. 
He creates the illusion of a circumscribed 
world to which his audience will sur- 
render as to the world of reality and 
permit its emotions and thoughts to be 
manipulated at the will of the writer. 

On the other hand, the critic is con- 
cerned with analysis. His function is 
to weigh the truth of the artist’s work 
and to analyze the means by which he 
obtained his results. It is the critic who 
makes the development of the drama a 
conscious process. He is the scientist of 
the theatre. 

Thus it is evident that these two de- 
partments of the theatre require differ- 
ent types of mind and different methods 
of approach. Both types of talent are 
often combined in one man. Properly 
practiced they are always allies. Both 
critics and authors are saturated with 
the best tradition, and usually inspired by 
high ideals. When the playwright turns 
critic his performance will be illuminat- 
ing, inasmuch as his creative processes 
have been conscious. When the critic turns 
playwright the result, in America at 
least, is usually merely a “popular play.” 

This season Philadelphia audiences 
have had several opportunities to exam- 
ine the work of play-writing critics. To 
the Adelphi Theatre on January 14 
Emily Stevens, niece of Mrs. Fiske, 
brought the first play by Alan Dale, 
“The Madonna of the Future,” In his 
years as a critic Dale has earned consid- 


erable fame both in New York and the 
provinces, but on the whole his work has 
not been of a character to exercise last- 
ing influence upon the theatre nor to 
strengthen the meager critical tradition 
of this country. 

In this play, moreover, he followed 
his usual satirical bent. The advanced 
type of feminist who wanted a child 
with her whole being, but refused to be 
bothered with a husband, furnished the 
theme and the chief chattering character 
of the play. There were the usual portion 
of shocked matrons, of philandering and 
unappreciative men, etc. At the out- 
set, however, it may as well be said 
that Mr. Dale failed utterly to find the 
essence of the situation. All the com- 
plex psychological, sociological, and, if 


Margaret Pitt 
In ** Love Forbidden™ 





pl. 






Justine Johnstone 
In “Over the Top” 


you will, biological factors of the much 
discussed question of matriarchy he ig- 
nored utterly. As a consequence he has 
a satire without point, illuminated 
solely by a few bright epigrams such as 
“affection is love come back from the 
wash.” The showing here was entirely 
experimental. It hardly seems possible 
that anything but a complete re-writing 
of the play would make it worthy of fu- 
ture attention or that the fragile and su- 
perficial “daring” of its theme, unaided, 
would bring it any appreciable measure 
of success with even the most indulgent 
audience. 

There you are! The managers may 
again say that nothing so delights critics 
—the cats!—as to be hard on a colleague. 


* 


In “Upstairs and Down,” written by 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton, for several 
years critics for a Chicago newspaper, 
the Garrick will have on February 4 one 
of the most successful plays of the last 
New York season. This is a workman- 
like play in every respect, and so far as 
dramatic technique goes, abundantly de- 
Serves the support which has been lav- 
ished upon it. 

As the title indicates, it is a picture 
of the so-called upper and lower classes 
of society. How steadfastly the play- 
wrights have held to life is a matter for 
each spectator to settle for himself; the 
play’s record shows a wide range of 
opinion. But there is point and strength 
to its situations, the character drawing 
is excellent from the point of view of 
the writers; and the acting is superb. 
There are frequent touches of the sort 
of novelty so loved by popular drama- 
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tists, in the character of the “baby vam- 
pire,” skillfully played by Miss Ethel 
Stanard, and the staging is tasteful if 
inconspicuous for either novelty or espe- 
cially appropriate qualities. 


. &. * 


The third play of the first two months 
of the new year in which the hand of a 
critic may be seen is William Hodge’s 
“A Cure for Curables,’ announced for 
the Lyric Theatre on January 28. The 
program credits this piece to Earl Derr 
Biggers, at one time dramatic critic for 
a Boston newspaper, and Lawrence Whit- 
man. Whitman, as every one of the 
theatre knows, is the pen name of Mr. 
Hodge. He uses it, he told me, because 
he believes the sight of an actor play- 
ing a part written by himself is too 
cold-blooded even for modern theatre 
audiences. 

Just what part Biggers played in this 
piece is difficult to determine, but cer- 
tainly it bears enough of the marks of 
Hodge’s well-defined histrionic customs 
to prove that Biggers was not the prin- 
cipal contributor to the manuscript. 
Nothing of significance is to be found in 
its tale of the young physician who was 
compelled to cure ten patients in thirty 
days or forfeit the gift of a sanitarium, 
but the whole action is filled with char- 
acteristic American character types, and 
the humor, sometimes broad and fre- 
quently rich, seldom fails to amuse Mr. 
Hodge’s audiences. 


The appearance of “Love Forbidden,” 
adapted from “L’Amour Defendu,” by 
Jacques Renaud, at the Broad Street 
Theatre on the night of February 11 is 
an event anticipated with considerable 
interest in the theatrical world. Every 
advance report indicates that this is an 
extraordinary play concerned with the 
question of health and marriage. 

“In writing it,” Mr. Edeson said re- 
cently, “the author was manifestly in- 
spired with a desire to do constructive 
social work. He doesn’t simply expose 
a condition, like Shaw and Ibsen, but 
he has attempted to stimulate con- 
structive thought on the question of the 
marriage of men and women infected 
with or liable to tuberculosis. This is 
a loathsome disease to be sure, but 
Renaud has used it in a beautiful and 
significant play. I was attracted by it 
on account of its extended engagement 
in Paris. The man is an expert dramatic 
craftsman, and I have high hopes for the 
success of the play.” 


Another play by Clare Kummer, au- 
thor of the delightful “Good Gracious An- 
nabelle” and “The Rescuing Angel,” is 
to be seen at the Adelphi Theatre late in 
January when William Gillette arrives 
there with “A Successful Calamity.” In 


many respects this is the finest produc- 
tion of this unusual woman discovered by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

There is a more rational plot to sup- 
port its fragile smartness of dialogue 
and a genuine idea to illuminate its whole 
progress. Mr. Gillette, who is the uncle 
of the author, does his usual admirable 
work in the role of the elderly gentle- 
man exhausted by the round of merri- 
ment on which his family constantly 
leads him, and his company consistently 
maintains the high standard of his pro- 
duction. tie oe 

To those who remember the Chestnut 
Street Opera House in the heyday of its 
dramatic successes it will be cheering 
news that under the management of the 
Shuberts, represented here by Leonard 
Blumberg and Edward Bloom, the his- 
toric playhouse has again become one of 
the important centres of local theatrical 
life. Musical comedy has _ supplanted 
drama, to be sure, but the fact of the 
popularity remains; and with it goes the 
satisfaction that the entertainments of- 
fered at this theatre thus far have been 
excellent of their kind. 

To date the Shuberts have lived up 
to their promises to make the Chestnut 
Street Opera House their Philadelphia 
branch of the New York Winter Garden. 
With one exception nothing but Winter 
Garden productions have been housed 
there and none other will be. The cur- 
rent offering is “The Passing Show of 
1917,” an entertainment which “Chic” 
Sales alone makes worth while, and on 
February 11 “Over the Top,” seen for 
many weeks in New York, will be put on 
view. Ed. Wynne, a Philadelphia come- 
dian, who has grown considerably in re- 
cent years, and Justine Johnstone, one of 
the most famous women in musical 
comedy, will be at the head of the cast. 





Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss 


In “* Hamilton™ 
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Craig Campbell, who has appeared in 
several Shubert musical revues, Joe Lau- 
rie, and Aleen Bronson, are other players 
in the cast. 

Without a shadow of doubt one of the 
substantial reasons for the success of the 
Chestnut Street Opera House is the re- 
duction in prices of admission—a shrewd 
and appropriate war measure. 


ae 


“Toot-Toot,” a new musical comedy 
produced by Henry W. Savage, is an- 
nounced for two weeks beginning Febru- 
ary 4 at the Forrest Theatre, where it 
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will succeed another Savage entertain- 
ment, “Have a Heart.” The piece is a 
musical version of the famous farce, 
“Excuse Me.” The book was written by 
Edgar Allan Woolf, the lyrics by Ber- 
ton Braley, and the music by Jerome 
Kern, one of the most prolific of the 
musical comedy composers. In the cast 
—and this is a pleasant prospect— 
are Frances Demarest, Alberta Burton, 
Louise Goody, Ruth Harding, Harry 
Benham, Edward Garvie, Earl Benham, 
Harry Fern, Alonzo Price, Donald Saw- 
yer, Anthony Hughes, Louis A. Temple- 
man, and Greek Evans. 





Recent Drama in New Y ork 


By Montrose Ke Moses 


The Gypsy Trail 


HIS is a very refreshing little 
comedy by Mr. Robert Housum, and 
is deserving of the support of the 
public, if it is possible for the public 
to support anything at the present time. 
The theatrical conditions are in such a 
state of upheaval that we fear for any 
play marked by delicacy of theme and 
characterization. So many deserving 


pieces have fallen by the roadside, within 
the past few months—indicating the pub- 


lic’s conviction that the theatre is a lux- 
ury at a time when luxuries should be 
dispensed with—that we cannot predict 
how far a piece will go. 

We know that “The Gypsy Trail” 
should be placed in the same class with 
Carpenter’s “The Pipes of Pan,” as a 
hopeful indication that there are certain 
American dramatists who, uninfluenced 
by the so-called progressive dialogue of 
the modern school, have sufficient faith 
in the sweetness of life and have enough 
humor in regard to the conventions of 
society, to write clean, wholesome pieces 
in which the best in all people is made 
the mainstay of the story. Good-natured 
raillery sometimes goes much farther 
than disgruntled criticism. When Mr. 
Housum sets out to have his fling at con- 
vention, he does so in a way to leave us 
with a certain exuberant faith in time- 
honored passions and time-honored rela- 
tionships. He gives us a volatile youth 
as a hero, who, more or less a soldier of 
fortune in life, goes gaily along the trail, 
as gipsies should go, irresponsible, thor- 
oughly human, and thoroughly suscepti- 
ble. Suddenly, he meets a girl who 
catches the longing for the trail, and who, 
despite certain reticences, is carried 
away by the romantic ardor of the boy. 
But our hero soons discovers that his 
dream girl is of the conventional sort. 
Instead of kicking the traces, as the 
Shavian hero would do, he decides his 


love is so great for this girl that he can 
well afford to give up the gipsy trail, and 
ask her father’s permission in the con- 
ventional and proper manner. He is a 
well-behaved gipsy, though beneath it 
all we note that his heart sings for the 
open road, and that he will never settle 
down to the cut and dried way of society. 

The dialogue is very brightly written, 
there being some really literary passages 
in the hero’s poetic attitude toward life, 
and the play is well acted, with Mr. Er- 
nest Glendinning in the part of the 
young soldier of fortune. He is ade- 
quately supported by Miss Phoebe Fos- 
ter, Miss Katherine Emmet, Miss Effie 
Ellsler and others. The play is taste- 
fully produced by Mr. Hopkins. 


Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams 
Questions Marriage 


Several years ago there was published 
a play entitled “And So They Were Mar- 
ried.” It was acknowledged by many 
who read it, at the time, to be one of 
those literary products whose brilliancy 
depended upon the printed page. But 
evidently Mr. Williams has recently ar- 
gued that, inasmuch as George Bernard 
Shaw is training the public to the appre- 
ciation of intellectual dialogue on the 
stage, it would be well to revamp his 
comedy, rename it, and submit it to the 
commercial manager. This he did, and 
“Why Marry?” is the result. 

There is one thing that Bernard Shaw 
has done extremely well. He has so com- 
pletely squeezed dry the question of mar- 
riage, as a matter of debate among a 
group of variegated people, that he has 
left us in a wearied state from which no 
superficial humor, no artificial brilliancy 
can save us. We sat through Mr. Will- 
iams’s comedy, enjoying the isolated bits 
of ironical slamming of the time-honored 
institution of marriage, but after it was 


all over, we asked ourselves “What of it, 
Little Peterkin?” And we sail, “At 
least Mr. Shaw gave us some ing to 
think about.” He did not just sir: ply see 
how far he could juggle his conv. rsation 
so as to gain the greatest am. unt of 
friction. His play may have en no 
friction. His play, “Getting M. rried,” 
may have been no play in the a. cepted 
sense of the word; he may not have done 
anything more than convince us that he 
was a brilliant talker across the foot- 
lights; but, nevertheless, we realized 
thoroughly that, beneath it all, Mr. Shaw 
had a wisdom deeper than knowledge 
which is based upon a few evenings spent 
in high society. 

Not only that, but when the Ameri- 
can dramatist tries to compete with the 
English dramatist, he seems so persist- 
ently to rub in those characteristics 
which he thinks are truly American; he 
is so blatantly boastful of the business 
man’s business, the scientist’s science, 
the bold girl’s boldness, and the conven- 
tional minister’s meekness. There seems 
to be no reticence in his drawing of char- 
acter; he slaps the identifying charac- 
teristics on with a coarse brush, and lets 
it go at that. We recognize in Mr. 
Williams’s piece a clever bit of work, but 
there is nothing in it, to our way of 
thinking, of a truly literary character. 
It has none of the acid truth of Langdon 
Mitchell’s “The New York Idea.” It has 
none of the “New York Idea’s” real irony. 
We doubt whether Mr. Williams had any 
satirical motive back of the piece. He 
was prompted more truly by a farcical 
impulse. 

“Why Marry?” contains none of the 
good characterization of Clyde Fitch’s 
“The Girl With the Green Eyes,” or “The 
Truth.” It contains none of the incisive 
realism of either. Nor does it consider 
with any ghost of seriousness the weak- 
nesses of American life. It has no hint- 
ings of the tragedy surrounding such a 
group of people as Mr. Williams has se- 
lected for his cast. His is a mixture of 
old-fashioned situations with an incon- 
sistent conglomeration of advanced 
thought and old-time customs. Neither 
was the play in the least enhanced by 
good acting, except in the cases of Mr. 
Nat Goodwin, as a Judge of the older 
generation, who understands the new and 
believes in divorce, and of Miss Estelle 
Winwood, whom everybody wants to 
marry, but who does not want to marry 
any one. 

Altogether, despite the fact that the 
metropolitan press hailed this play as 4 
mile-post in the development of Ameri- 
can drama, we cannot put it by the side 
of Langdon Mitchell’s “The New York 
Idea,” nor can we say that it is any- 
thing more than a very pale American- 
izing of Shaw’s “Getting Married” and 
“Misalliance.” 
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William Faversham, Maxine Elliott and Maclyn Arbuckle 
In “ Lerd and Lady Algy™ 


W orth Reviving 


Like so many English dramatists of 
the Pinero generation, R. C. Carton, au- 
thor of “Lord and Lady Algy,” first be- 
gan his career as an actor. During his 
apprenticeship in this profession he 
learned the rudiments of dramaturgy, and 
after he left the stage, after his appren- 
ticeship and collaboration as a writer 
with Cecil Raleigh, he put into good ef- 
fect what he had learned in a series of 
plays beginning with “Liberty Hall” and 
going through “Robin Goodfellow,” “The 
Home Secretary,” “Squire of Dames,” 
‘The Tree of Knowledge,” “Lord and 
Lady Algy,” “Wheels Within Wheels,” 
and “Lady Wentworth’s Experiment.” 

Over eighteen years ago “Lord and 
Lady Algy” was presented at the Em- 
pire Theatre, with a cast including W. 
H. Crompton, Guy Standing, William 
Faversham, J. H. Benrimo, Joseph Whee- 
lock, Jr., Miss Millward, Lillian Thur- 
gate and May Robson. It proved to be 





one of Mr. Faversham’s most pronounced 
successes, and, if our memory serves us 
right, it was played with a little more 
sharpness to the characterization. At 
that time we felt that his comedy 
was worthy of revival; and Mr. Faver- 
sham has done well, in a period when we 
are not too prolific in the creation of new 
material, to appear once more in his for- 
mer success. 

His supporting cast is by no means 
the same as it was in the earlier days. 
Miss Maxine Elliott as Lady Algy, in 
place of Miss Millward, presented a very 
striking and stately figure, but she did 
not suggest, in the least, the sporting 
cameraderie of the part of Lord Algy’s 
wife. However well Mr. Philip Leigh 
may have encompassed the part of 
Mawley, the jockey, we missed the unc- 
tious seriousness of Joseph Wheelock, 
Jr. Nor can we say that Miss Irene Fen- 
wick, in the part of Mrs. Tudway, was 
anything more than a pale picturing of 





the over-romantic wife of an irate mid- 
dle class man. Instead of the true humor 
of May Robson in the role of Mrs. Vo- 
kins, we had the over-florid burlesque of 
Miss Florine Arnold. Nor does it strike 
us that the ball-room scene was quite as 
spirited as it was in former years. 

Now, this may all be in part because 
of the frayed edges of a comedy which, 
by progressive technicians, may be con- 
sidered out of date. Nevertheless, we 
recognize in “Lord and Lady Algy,” as 
it is given today, a true piece of satirical 
work on the part of Mr. Carton. It still 
rings with humor. It still has a fresh, 
incisive criticism of a particular type 
of English sporting life. Its situations 
creak a little. Its solutions are probably 
too evident. But, nevertheless, its dia- 
logue is the same sort of stuff out of 
which good satirical farce is made. It 
is a type of play which shows Mr. Faver- 
sham to excellent advantage. And he has 
lost none of that zest, of that full ap- 
preciation of the ups and downs of a 
sporting man’s existence, which orig- 
inally brought him such a great success. 
After having seen this revival, we are 
fully convinced that, instead of hunting 
about wildly for new material, managers 
would do well to revive some of the ex- 
cellent comedies of several years back. 
We suppose that critics are expected to 
find mildew in the technique of Pinero’s 
“Gay Lord Quex.” It is almost essential 
that critics should laugh to scorn Miss 
Barrymore’s attempt to put eternal char- 
acteristics into the worn-out passion of 
Camille. But we have recently read over 
some of the comedies of the ’90’s, and 
they still have life in them. Turn to 
Captain Marshall’s “The Royal Family,” 
and see how applicable it is to the pres- 
ent trembling position of royalty. Read 
over again Haddon Chambers’s “His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor,” and only a little 
revamping is required to make the fun 
of it fresh for the younger generation. 
We greatly believe in revivals. They are 
absolutely necessary where the habit is, 
because of a stock system, to send really 
worthy plays to the storehouse, where 
they are lost with the rest of the scenery 
and furniture. 





The Motion Picture Trend 


tions of famous plays and novels 

goes on. Producers, striving today 
more than ever before in the history of 
the motion picture, to strike an original 
note, achieve a new effect, are now no 
further away from their habits of adapt- 
ation than in the days when the screen 
was in swaddling clothes, when the art 
was so new its means and limitations 
were unrecognized and scenario writing 
was a profession unheard of. 

It is a matter of history that the pro- 
ducers were the first to issue photoplay’s 
artistic Declaration of Independence. It 
was they who insisted that the theatre- 
going public—the writers, actors and 
producers of the “spoken drama,” as they 
are fond of calling it—should recognize 
and indeed hail their “new art.” But so 
far as the content and manipulation of 
their productions goes, they have been 
far distant since those days by their di- 
rectors. Technical development—the dis- 
covery of the close-up and improved 
methods of photography—has gone far 
beyond the task of scenario writing. 

The result, of course, has been that the 


GS ton the stream of screen adapta- 


photoplay, admittedly a new art, has 
been compelled to adapt itself to the art 
forms of the play and the novel quite 
as much as the novel has been adapted 


to the photoplay. Directors have tried 
to make the screen do things it was not 
meant to do through lack of scenario 
writers who would dream their dreams 
with the precise technic of the photo- 
play in mind instead of the technic of 
the novel or the stage. 

Entertainment of excellent and often 
extraordinary quality was the result. 
But it would have been better had the 


Mr. Farnum in “Les Miserables ~ 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


film developed its own writers earlier. 
It would have been better for the films, 
the producers and the public. 

Obviously the producers are not wholly 
to blame for this unfortunate condition. 
Considering the negligible value of nine- 
tenths of the scenarios submitted to the 
companies by the willing but ignorant 
theatregoers their policy has been gen- 
erous and encouraging. But the fact re- 
mains that their minds run in a rut. 
They have relied so long upon adapta- 
tions for to keep the stream of their 
output steady that little direct and actual 
effort to develop scenario writers out- 
side of their own organizations has been 
made. co 

a * * 

Probably the most important adapta- 
tion from a novel made in recent months 
is the forthcoming production by the 
William Fox Company of Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables.” With William Farnum 
in the role of the immortal Jean Val- 
jean and Frank Lloyd directing the pic- 
ture, magnificent results have been ob- 
tained, as anyone who will visit one of 
Stanley Company’s theatres early in 
February can see. 

There were many difficulties in the sub- 
ject. Establishment of the French at- 
mosphere not only in matters of costume 
but details of equipment and architec- 
ture; manipulation of the vast crowds; 
training of the cast to the enormous dif- 
ficulties of the dramatic action, were 
tasks only the most skillful of directors 
and the most resourceful of producing 
organizations would dare to attack. The 
Fox company evidently has the men and 
the equipment. Certainly the result as 
registered in this film is excellent. Will- 


iam Farnum does the most effe 
of his screen career in the lea 
role. 
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* * * 


Another Fox film which wi! 
early release in one of the Sta: 
pany’s theatres in Philadelphi 
Barry,” with Theda Bara pl: 
role of the famous adventuress of the 
French court. Managed much «long the 
same line, with a wealth of dramatic in- 
cident and scores of tense situations, this 
picture cannot escape certain likenesses 


lave an 
y Com- 
is “Du 
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_ to the Farnum picture. 


At the same time it has its distinctive 
qualities. Miss Bara, who certainly can- 
not be reckoned one of the important 
players of the cinema, shows more than 
her usual restraint and even signs of 
artistic sincerity; the remainder of the 
cast is fairly competent. So the picture 
will be worth inspection by the regular 
patron of the films. 


* a a 


The delightful clowning which carried 
Madge Kennedy to success in modern 
stage farces is proving, as might have 
been expected, her most valuable asset 
in the cinema. Indeed, Miss Kennedy is 
the only one of the stage stars recruited 
by the Goldwyn Company who can be 
said to have made any striking success 
in the screen world. 

All her best stage methods were visual, 
it will be remembered. The meaning of 
the gesture, the turn of a lip, the curl of 
an eyebrow, were as effective in the case 
of Miss Kennedy as any spoken word 
This, too, is what counts in the films, and 
in her productions thus far it has counted 
in a big way. 


Madge Kennedy in “O Mary, Be Careful™ 
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“Q Mary, Be Careful” is the title of 
her new photofarce in which Miss Ken- 
nedy has been brought out by the Gold- 
wyn forces. The success of the film, 
from ali artistic standpoint, it may be 
said at the outset, is the work of Miss 
Kennedy more than the usually superior 
directins forces of this company. As 
much as any play which appeared on 
the stage this is a star’s picture. Miss 
Kennedy determined its whole tone and 
—in the making, of course—held its whole 
destiny in the back of her little head. 
This picture is also to be rated among 
the Stanley Company’s offerings of the 
month of February which have been 
passed by our private board of censors. 


a8 * * 


Admirers of Mabel Normand have been 
looking forward with considerable inter- 
est to her first release under the banner 
of the Goldwyn company. The piece is 
called “Joan of Plattsburg” and will be 
among the early offerings in February. 

On the whole, this film does not repre- 
sent Miss Normand’s best work, though 
as one might infer from the title it con- 
tains a great deal of material of general 
and timely interest; and from a pictorial 
standpoint is one of the most successful 
productions of recent weeks. 

Miss Normand can hardly be expected, 
however, to attain her stride in her first 
weeks with a new producing company. 
It will be remembered that although she 
has been one of the most popular players 
in the films for several years, it is com- 
paratively recently that she abandoned 
the idea of her own producing company 
to join the Goldwyn forces. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Normand 





Theda Bara 
In “ Du Barry” 


served a long apprenticeship before be- 
ing graduated into the field of high 
comedy in the films. Born at Atlanta, 
Georgia, ever so few years ago, she went 


Mabel Normand 
In “Joan of Plattsburg™ 


to New York City with the fell purpose 
of studying art. Necessity compelled her, 
however, to make a living as an artist’s 
model. She soon became popular with 
the men who design the magazine covers, 
with the result that she was in pictures, 
in a sense, before she had any realiza- 
tion that they were ultimately to consti- 
tute her life work. 

In due time she made an excursion into 
musical comedy in the chorus ranks and, 
touched with the fire of inspiration, 
finally appeared at the studios of the Vi- 
tagraph company and demanded a posi- 
tion in that organization. After several 
productions there she went to the Bio- 
graph studios where she worked under 
the direction of D. W. Griffith in “The 
Diving Girl” and other memorable photo- 
plays. 

Mack Sennett was a member of the 
same company, however, and when he 
left to become a producer-actor he in- 
duced Miss Normand to join his forces. 
She spent several years in the Sennett 
pictures and then, on the strength of 
her wide reputation, decided to organize 
her own company. Right at that mo- 
ment she was captured by Goldwyn. 


of * % 


“The Marionettes,” a new picture to 
be issued shortly by Clara Kimball 
Young, is said to be an entertainment of 
unusual quality. Up to this time it has 
not come in reach of even the studio re- 
viewers. The piece was adapted from the 
French play of Pierre Wolf and deals 
with the internal and external changes 
in a dowdy wife who is confronted with 
the task of winning back the love of her 
husband. 





The Rarest Collection of Books 
in the World 


Queer Tomes in the British Museum 


HE effects of a great World-War— 

I such as that now sweeping Europe 

—are beyond the actual counting, 
of course; and the museums and art-gal- 
leries, while not in all cases plundered, 
have already suffered inestimably by the 
deflection of the great summer tourist- 
army, whose admission fees mean so much 
toward the upkeep of such places. More 
than this, the World-War has not been 
sparing in its destructions of homes, ate- 
liers, studios—and many things of great 
worth, that would, eventually, have found 
their way to museums, are damaged be- 
yond repair! 

Still again, not a few of the museums, 
where not deliberately closing, have been 
forced to adopt additional precautions 
against fanatics from abroad, or foreign 
citizens, of hostile lands, in their midst— 
and this additional policing has eaten 
from a treasury whose prime source 
of revenue—as suggested—was already 


stopped. 
The British Museum, for example— 
realizing that, in time of public disturb- 


ance, all matter of grievances grow 
acute—has had its eye out against depre- 
dations of militant suffragists; who, in- 
spired by the War otherwheres, might 
start such anew here—and so every wom- 
an entering is required to sign a pledge 
of good order—and every married couple 
are handed such a card, on which the 
man goes bond for his wife’s actions 
within. An interesting example of these 
little cards recently reached Cincinnati, 
with a tourist. Time immemorial the 


Trafalgar Square 


By Felix J. Koch 


British Museum has been a “lion’”—as 
the English say—of the traveler abroad. 
Strangely enough, not one new-come visi- 
tor in a thousand, however, knows just 
what to expect, what to see. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and those who visit, 
visit so often that they take it for 
granted that it’s too old a tale to tell. 

So the British Museum always pre- 
sents a surprise to the new-comer to 
England. Just a very large, rather old- 
looking building, a wing stretching out, 
on either side, from the center door- 
ways. Umbrellas and cameras must be 
checked; then you are free to explore. 

You take the art-treasures as they 
come, of course, and so turn to the room 
to your right. Dormer-topped cases 
range away, filled with art-work in il- 
lumined missals and MSS. Around the 
walls, books patent to this subject stack; 
but few have time for these. It is all the 
average traveler has time for, indeed, 
to look, even hastily, at the missals. 

One book of Aristotle, illustrated by 
hand, first detains you. 

Then you note a translation into Span- 
ish, by Charles, Prince of Vrana, who 
died in 1461, which is in hand-drawn red- 
ink, with great initials done in gold; 
other letters yellow and green—as beau- 
tiful a piece of work as any modern mini- 
ature-worker might design. 

Another book is of papyrus, by Vittore 
Capello—a sort of biography of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, done in the Latin, 
and dated 1486. On one of the pages, 
done all in color, is a miniature of the 


author, presenting the book to the Doge, 
with a female figure standing by, holding 
the banner of St. Mark’s, and, below this, 
the arms of the Doge, supported by two 
huge centaurs. Considering the period, 
the facilities for such work, the whole 
is an art treasure indeed. 

Equally rich in its charm is a book, 
“Hours of the Virgin,” in Latin also, and 
of early fifteenth century date. The ini- 
tials are in miniature, on burnished gold- 
ground; there are series of saints, on 
draped grounds as well, while the bor- 
ders are of foliated scroll-work. Pic- 
tures, set beneath canopies, will fill one 
page; reading-matter the other. What 
it would cost to illustrate such a book to- 
day one hesitates to guess. 

Still another old missal, opened, here 
in its case, has four pictures to each 
page—eight, therefore, exposed to view, 
all of blue and red colorings. The pic- 
tures are square; between them and the 
top and base of the page, the reading 
matter is executed in yellow. The vol- 
ume is a history of the Israelites, from 
the time of their captivity. Made in 
Italy, in the early fifteenth century, it 
represents most curious art, indeed. 

A wee little book gives the “Hours of 
the Virgin” in Latin as well; it is but 
two inches by three, with a picture of 
the Lord playing what seems to be a 
mandolin, at one side, the bow to the 
instrument in serpent shape. Sheep rest 
about, as though listening; a peaceful 
stream meanders away in the distance. 

You note, as you go, how visitors to 
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THE RAREST COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


Awaiting Visitors for the Museum 


the museum—men, as well as women— 
retain their hats throughout. Then you 
pause before another magnificent, hand- 
adorned missal, the “Hours of the Vir- 
gin” still again; with the reading matter 
set in mid-page. Round about these ob- 
long holes there’s the picturing; farm- 
ers tieing sheaths of grain; farm-houses 
in far distance. Done in the early six- 
teenth century, these pictures give as 
good an idea of rural life in France at 
that time—the occupations, the hunting, 
the hawking and the like—as camera 
work of today might have done. Quite as 
fine is an exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, in rhymed Latin verse, with a 
marginal gloss in the prose; with a full- 
page picture of the king, in great yellow 
robe and black cap; a hunting-dog at his 
side, as he sits, receiving the MSS. of the 
author. 

This wonderful collection of art-work 
done in book form was gathered by Baron 
Rothschild over many years of his life 
and presented to the museum so recently 
as 1898. Not the least of its treasures 
is a book, the size of the modern ency- 
clopedic volume, with the sides of each 
page hand-adorned in borders of blue, 
yellow, red scroll-work; at top, a fine 
picture of the king in some chapel, watch- 
ing, calmly fascinated, three of his liege- 
men cutting some rival monarch to 
pieces, while, leaping the river on a 
sluggish donkey, there comes another 
man with some news. The quaintness 
of the picture recalls all that one has 
read, in his college days, of the liberty 
the missal-painters took in their art. 

Days, in fact, might be spent inspect- 
ing just the pictures shown here. One 
missal has pictures that show four em- 
perors kneeling at an altar; crowns on 
heads, great robes stretched out. An- 
other shows an angel descending, sword 
in hand, to where a male corpse lies, 
nude to all; the devils already gathered 
‘round to claim it. The figures here are 
a8 queer as any an artist might plan. 

Dating to 1500, a near-by volume, too, 


has a monk, shown at his easel, painting 
a picture of the Virgin and Child; his 
paints before him, in five or six shells set 
on the pew-top. It gives one a very fair 
idea, indeed, of how all this illuminating 
work was done; but the reality of the 
whole is rudely spoiled by the picture 
showing a cow, in the abbey at rear, 
calmly watching the man at his labors. 
This picture is of the German school. 

Accounted to the German school, not 
far off, is a Splendor Solis—dealing with 
natural philosophy, and dated 1582. This 
has twenty-two full-page pictures, and 
one of these shows a three-headed griffin, 
inside a bottle, the latter the exact re- 
plica of our modern incandescent-light, 
that proves a queer parallel of things 
present, indeed. ’Round about this are 
scenes of sports on the royal common— 
boxing and the like—that give a peep 
into the fun at the time. 

A missal belonging to the Flemish 
school of the twelfth century has its 
painting of the Crucifixion, with the 
Christ sadly twisted and mangled abaut 
the hips, and one Apostle holding his 
hand, in a curious wise, as though to say: 
“Alas, too bad!” 

Quite as queer is a book with twenty- 
seven miniatures, without text, but show- 
ing the travels of Sir John Mandeville. 
The outlines to these pictures are drawn 
with the pen; the whole, then, delicately 
shaded in black and white, with a brush, 
upon vellum that is tinted a soft, pale 
green. The rest of the page is in a 
washed-out green; the queerer, this, as 
it takes on much the aspect of having 
had green ink spilled all over the page. 

From the French school there are mis- 
sals showing six pictures to a page, 
one such of 1379 dating. The picture 
of a king, his council assembled ’round, 
but his majesty looking up to where two 
hanging-baskets suspend, these hung by 
four chains each, and in which four nude 
women, apiece, have place, is indeed a 
curious concept. Another picture shows 
a king being burnt on a pyre; while 


The English Visitor 


the knights about are slaughtering two 
women of the place and proceeding to 
put the remains on the fire. So, too, we 
have a scene in a throne-room, king and 
queen on the dais, and four women ply- 
ing their bobbins near. 

The French school further embraces a 
collection of knights, in queer blue ar- 
mor, killing a dragon by plunging their 
halberds in his side. Near this one has 
the Manger, with the Babe Christ a-top 
a very blue bed, which, for some reason, 
is not uncovered to receive Him, but, in- 
stead, reveals its upholstered cover. 

Again, another book of this French 
school has its pictures three in a row, 
three rows in all; such pictures on every 
page. The volume is a treatise, in 
French, upon surgery, and is of the thir- 
teenth century. Queer surgical cases are 
illustrated, upon plain backgrounds, in 
alternate blue and pink hues. Especial 
attention is given to short-sword and 
spear-wounds, in setting dislocated limbs 
and the like, and so numerous the pic- 
tures, to show stage by stage, one won- 
ders if in them the origin of our modern 
motion-picture might not be found. A 
cycle illustrating the going about to fix 
a broken wrist is especially so detailed. 

Shipmates, on your journey ’cross, are 
apt to stumble on you here, in the British 
Museum, and vary, for a moment, your 
studies. Then, the better for the stop, 
you advance to the things of the English 
school. 

To this there’s a huge collection of 
initials and the like, cut from books 
and placed on white cards. At right and 
left there are boards fixed with these; 
they were made for Richard II at one 
time and belonged to the royal chapel. 
Odd are those with two V’s in place of 
one, wherever such is needed. Strung in 
great fragments, too, is a lectionary in 
Latin, of about 1400—this the size of 
our modern geography. It shows the 
artist at work on the book; an old fel- 
low he, and again, he making presenta- 
tion of the volume. 
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Series of the old missals are also ex- 
hibited closed, the better to show the 
bindings of the MSS.; art-work, indeed, 
of the heavy leather; deep cut with the 
Latin inscriptions. Occasionally such ti- 
tle will be arranged in lines, such as to 
form some pattern, one such of 1500 
date, being particularly unique in this 
wise. 

Some, again, are of plush, on which 
is embroidered this title; one, a descrip- 
tion of the Holy Land, by Martin Brion, 
is dedicated to Henry VIII, and has the 
familiar “Honi Soit” crest so done. Some 
other of the covers of the English school 
show a dragon, with golden spears 
emerging from its head; while a lady 
rides the creature, as this one advances 
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against two men, whose heads bear great 
haloes. The picture is of the late thir- 
teenth century date. 

Among the oddities that interest in the 
Byzantine school section there is a Gos- 
pel, in Greek, of the twelfth century, 
which has the whole filling-in done with 
real gold. Upon this is the design, an 
old monk, wrapt in thought. The amount 
of labor this one object must have cost 
gives an idea of the time required to 
each volume. ’Round about the walls to 
the cases are modern books, the shelves 
nine high to a balcony; then twelve high 
above. None, however, these modern 
tomes half so rich, so costly, as those. 

Here, within the heart of the British 
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Museum, a police-station of the city 
force is maintained, and well it neod be, 
to guard such treasures as these’ 
The traveler stops a moment t 
guidebook—tupence, this is—the 
bles on to the chambers beyond. 
seen just one brief section of th 
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You wonder how long it takes t 
all, in such wise. You get an ove: 
ing sense of omitting, of merely 
ning, of not having done justice to 
even, of what’s shown. And yet, j 
be, unless you’d live in London anu come 
again, again and always! It’s a little 
world alone, this big museum o° the 
Britons, and one that offers a lif 
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Interpreter of a New Prose Style 


lieves that each mood or aspect of 
experience finds its best expres- 
sion in. some special artistic form, in 
which it alone can be fitly rendered, he 
has for years interested himself in an 
attempt to develop such a medium for 
prose writing. The result is a “thought 
picture’—a mood or impression of feel- 
ing recorded in what he deems a perfect 
prose setting. And it is a series of these 
writings that comprise the unique little 
volume called “Trivia,” just published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Something of this new style may be 
gauged in what the author calls “The 
Spider’—“What shall I compare it to. 
this fantastic thing I call my mind? To 
a waste-paper basket, to a sieve choked 
with sediment, or to a barrel full of float- 
ing froth and refuse? 
“No, what it is really most like is a 
spider’s web, insecurely hung on leaves 
and twigs, quivering in every wind, and 


B ECAUSE Logan Pearsall Smith be- 


sprinkled with dewdrops and dead flies. 
And at its centre, pondering forever 
the Problem of Existence, sits motion- 
less the spiderlike and uncanny Soul.” 

In this, as in all of Mr. Smith’s similar 
writings, there is true novelty and orig- 
inality of literary form. It is a form 
that smacks somewhat of Sterne’s “Sen- 
timental Journeys,” and in some ways 
might be compared to Baudelaire’s “Pe- 
tite Poems in Prose.” But withal, Mr. 
Smith’s writings have an originality, dis- 
tinctly refreshing and worthy of careful 
literary study. 

How well the writer shows this mood 
picture in “Green Ivory”—“What a bore 
it is, waking up in the morning always 
the same person. I wish I were unflinch- 
ing and emphatic, and had big, bushy 
eyebrows and a Message for the Age. 
I wish I were a deep Thinker, or a great 
Ventriloquist. 

“T should like to be refined and melan- 
choly, the victim of a hopeless passion; 


to love in the old, stilted way, with im- 
possible Adoration and Despair under 
the pale-faced Moon. 

“I wish I could get up; I wish I were 
the world’s greatest Violinist. I wish I 
had lots of silver, and first Editions, and 
green ivory.” 

Concerning something of the author, 
Logan Pearsall Smith is an American, 
descended from a long line of Quaker 
ancestors, but he has lived in England 
since he was a very young man. Mr. 
Smith was graduated from Oxford under 
Jowett, and has written much of impor- 
tance, including a large historical work, 
“The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton,” published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. He also is the author of a 
volume published in the Home University 
Library on the “English Language,” sev- 
eral books of Oxford life, and has con- 
tributed many articles on linguistic sub- 
jects to the most important English 
reviews. 
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Romain Rolland 


R. WELLS, in his charming way 
M« discovering what the world 

is thinking before the world it- 
self is aware, has raised issues in “Mr. 
Britling” and in “God, the Invisible 
King” which will not soon be laid. Per- 
haps, when the stir of war is over, this, 
the cruelist of all wars, will be found, 
true to type, to be but another religious 
war. At any rate, this conflagration 
must burn to its foundations the fabric 
of economic materialism and philosophic 
scepticism, which the generation, now 
passing in the bloody flux of war, so fla- 
grantly raised. Surely such creeds as 
Efficiency and Nietzscheanism can never 
be thought of again as furnishing safe 
goals for men to live by. Into the cos- 
mic scrap heap all the old rusty truths 
must go, and shining new ones be forged 
for the coming age. 

When the new age with its new truths 
comes, one book, conceived on the eve of 
battle, will be found to be a very part 
of the new rather than the old. One 
way of reading “Jean-Christophe” re- 
veals Romain Rolland’s direct effort to 
save Europe from the devastating phil- 
osophy of Nietzsche—which is only an- 
other way of saying that M. Rolland 
found God before Mr. Wells. 

In his preface to the English transla- 
tion of “Jean-Christophe,” Gibert Can- 
nan, compares the novel, in its scope, 
depth, turbulency and eddying currents 
of thought, to a great river. “So far as 
the work has plan, that is its plan. It 
has no literary artifice, no plot.” Yet, if 
one may look behind mechanism into 
what for want of a better name might 
be called the metaphysics of plot, one 
discovers plot, at least a scheme carefully 
Wrought to make the life of the hero 
carry the weight of a new philosophy. 





Indeed it is this philosophy that gives 
this plotless novel design. The end, to- 
ward which the life of Jean-Christophe 
moves, is a single great experience, in 
which the hero finds what Nietzsche 
failed to find the God of Mr. Britling— 
the God of the new generation who might 
have saved Europe. 


It is now a generally accepted com- 
monplace that Nietzsche represents spir- 
itual Germany of two generations be- 
fore the war. No matter what the outer 
shell of German ecclesiasticism was, the 
essence was Nietzschean. And Nietzsche 
is well understood as a personality of 
large religious capacity gone wrong. 
Akin to Goethe, in his notion of the im- 
perial dignity of the individual, and in 
his solemn attempt to comprehend life’s 
baffling mystery, he never succeeded, like 
Goethe, in extricating himself from the 
revolving squirrel-cage of romanticism. 
His arrogant personality never found 
rest from its own lashings in the cooling 
thought of the vast. Compare Zara- 
thustra’s experience to Faust’s. In the 
beginning of his career, Faust, the super- 
man, fancies himself the equal to the 
Erdgeist, and invokes that Spirit. To 
him, the Spirit: “You beg piteously for 
a glimpse of me, for the sound of my 
voice, for the sight of my face. The 
prayers of your mighty spirit move me. 
Behold me! Such an awful horror as 
almost unmans you, a Superman. Where 
is your boasted soul? Where is that 
spirit which created a universe, which in 
its arrogant happiness presumed to equal 
us, the Spirits? Where are you, Faust, 
whose voice I heard, who would with all 
your might force your way to me? Can 
you be he; you who because of my pres- 
ence are trembling to the depths of your 
soul, you fearful decrepit worm?” 


Romain Rollan 


and 
Mr. Britling 


A Footnote to “Jean-Christophe 









By chastening contact with this higher 
voice, Faust was saved from arrogance. 
Not so Zarathustra. 

“If there were Gods, how could I en- 
dure it to be no God! Therefore there 
are no Gods.” 


It is not exaggeration to say that this 
painful arrogance of Zarathustra has 
been projected into a whole nation. Em- 
bodied in frenzied trade and militarism, 
it fell down over Germany, infecting Eu- 
rope, blighting the spirit and all the 
spirt’s possessions. In this arrogantly 
sceptical generation, Romain Rolland 
found himself. “I was isolated, like so 
many others in France; I was stifling in 
a world morally inimical to me; I 
wanted air; I wanted to react against an 
unhealthy civilization. * * * Chris- 
tophe only set out on his journey when 
I had been able to see the end of it for 
him.” 

The end of that journey was Rolland’s 
answer to Nietzsche. 

Born in Germany, Jean-Christophe 
Kraft, in his Lehrjahren, his solemn 
flight to Paris, his triumph over a stupid 
public, his friendships, loves, thinkings, 
despairs, and surrenders, is but another 
superman. His Odyssey through Europe 
was a search after something lost. He 
was titanic, an egoist. He preached the 
rights of self; he despised the herd. He 
passed through experience after experi- 
ence, always contriving to exercise his 
magnificent self. The experiences are 
human and universal; birth of the love 
of beauty, death of father, consuming 
first love, burning friendships of boy- 
hood, birth of passion, satisfaction of 
senses, conflict with convention, struggle 
with militarism, riot, flight to Paris, fight 
with mediocrity, deep abiding friendship, 


intrigues, starvation, murder, loss of 
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loved ones, adultery, God, peace. Such 
a life is voluminous enough to encom- 
pass European civilization. 

Now, it is not chance that adultery 
comes just before the finding of God in 
this record of a soul. Adultery records 
the deepest depth of degradation in the 
life of Jean Kraft. To one such as he, 
who is beyond good and evil, there is no 
law but the law of beauty, the law of the 
soul’s pleasure. “That is right which 
tastes the sweetest to the most perfect 
man.” But his nature rebelled; in one 
wake of adulterous passion came numb- 
ness and sickening pain. Left in this 
state, he doubtless would have fallen 
into the pessimism of Nietzsche. But at 


Great Gift, The. By Sidney Paternos- 
ter. John Lane Company. $1.40. 

Paternoster is always clever. His 
newest novel is quick-moving and enter- 
taining. 

With Gold and Steel. 


By Cecil S. 


Jones. John Lane Company. $1.25. 
A new novel imported from England 
and written from an English viewpoint. 


In Happy Valley. By John Fox, Jr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

New Fox stories of the sort this au- 
thor usually writes. Among them are, 
“The Courtship of Allapphair,” “The 
Compact of Christopher” and “The Angel 
from Viper.” 


Conquest. By Olive Wadsley. 
Mead & Company. $1.40. 

This author did good work in “Posses- 
sion.” She makes good the promise in 
that book by writing another that is 
again original and forceful. 
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Enchanted Hearts. By Darragh Ald- 
rich. Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.35. 

This is said to be one of the sweetest 
stories of the year. It is delightful, fresh 
and unsophisticated, and will please peo- 
ple who want restful reading. 


Wolf Lure. By Agnes and Edgerton 
Castle. D. Appleton & Company. 

A new Castle novel that is somewhat 
cumbersome and obscure. These au- 
thors have lost their old-time vigor and 
interest-compelling power. 


Candid Courtship, 
Mears. 


The. 
John Lane Company. 

An entertaining comedy story by a 
popular English novelist. 


By Madge 


Gus the Bus and Evelyn the Exquisite 
Checker. By Jack Lait. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. $1.35. 
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this moment, Kraft heard a voice in a 
storm: 

“T am not all that is. I am Life fight- 
ing Nothingness. I am not Nothingness. 
I am the Fire that burns in the night. I 
am not the Night. I am the eternal 
Light; I am not an eternal Destiny soar- 
ing above the fight. I am free Will which 
struggles eternally. Struggle, burn 
with me.” 

Christophe was saved from the des- 
olate egoism of all supermen. 

“Christophe came out of that state, 
broken, scorched, older by ten years—but 
saved. He had left Christophe and gone 
over to God.” 

And Rolland adds: 

“To fight the fight it is not enough to 


Book Briefs 


More of the work of the genius of the 
Chicago “Herald,” who can write a story 
a day. These are all vastly amusing. 


Safety Curtain and Other Stories, The. 
By Ethel M. Dell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


There are five stories in this volume 
by a writer whose novels are always well 
worth waiting for. In these rather long 
short stories Miss Dell shows her usual 
mastery of touch and the gift of imag- 
ination that has come to be inseparable 
from her. 

The first story has the thrill of a 
highly dramatic episode to give it point; 
all the stories are strong, quick and strik- 
ing in appeal. 


Emily Does Her Best. By Mrs. Hor- 
ace Tremlett. John Lane Company. $1.40. 

An Englishwoman is the heroine of 
this very English book, in which Emily 
becomes a part in a German plot and 
has all kinds of exciting things happen 
to her. 


Through the Bible Day By Day. 
F. B. Meyer. 
Union. 


By 
American Sunday School 


A devotional commentary by a great 
thinker and preacher, and a man widely 
loved. It goes from Judges to Second 
Chronicles and is illustrated from great 
paintings. 


Intreduction to the Old Testament, An. 
Chronologically arranged. By Harlan 
Creelman. With a foreword by Frank 
Knight Sanders. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.75. 

A book that reflects the best and latest 
in newest Biblical scholarship. It will 
be of immense use to those who study the 
religious life and development of the 
world closely. 
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power, and marks the climax 
novel—end of Christophe’s jour: 

Perhaps the author hoped to 
time the many who had become 
by Nietzsche’s malady of pows 
haps he trusted that the broad 
Christophe’s life might purge E 
an unhealthy civilization. But be 
leaven could work, the Great 
took it upon Himself to cleanse 
by the antiseptic of war. 
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Munster Twilight, A. By Daniel Cork- 
ery. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00. 

These are stories of Ireland that recall 
the Scotch tales of Ian Maclaren. Among 
them are “The Cry,” “The Breath of 
Life” and “The Child Saint.” 


Gospel According to Mark, The. Ameri- 
ean Sunday School Union. 

Arranged in paragraph form with our 
Lord’s words in black-face type and com- 
ments by Rev. F. B. Meyer, showing the 
message of the Gospel of our daily life. 
There are also pages of Hymns with mu- 
sic; a list of Lessons for January-June, 
1918; an Outline of the Gospel; Map of 
Palestine, and eight full-page half-tone 
illustrations. 

This book will be distributed free to 
soldiers and sailors until our funds are 
exhausted. Contributions are solicited 
to “War Literature Fund.” We can use 
$100,000. 


Dead or Alive. A study of the Local 
Church. By Frederick A. Agar. F. H. 
Revell Company. 50 cents. 

A brief study of the church as it is. 
This will help many ministers to see 
their way more clearly. 


Q. E. D., or New Light on the Doctrine 
of Creation. By George McCready Price. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

This is the work of a live young 
preacher, who writes to win, and brings 
all the force of his personal magnetism 
into play in the new book. 


On the Right of the British Firing Line. 
By Captain Gilbert Hobbs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A remarkably vivid account of fighting 
in France. This brings home to us the 
glory and the honor of war, for the av- 
thor writes frankly and makes us see 
things clearly. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 





To insure Victot quality always look for the famous trade- | 
mark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 








The greatest music 
by the “preatest artists 
-only on Victrola Records |} 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists 
who by reason of their superior artistry are 
famous the whole world over 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon 
their appearance on the opera and concert 
stage 

—who have chosen Victrola Records ex- 
clusively to carry their art to all the world 


and immortalize them for all time. 

Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest 
artists, and give you a copy of the Victor Record catalog—the 
most complete catalog of music in all the world. Ask to hear the 
Saenger Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A, 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 


coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor 
Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talk 
ing Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon or in 
the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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1 Caruso as Rhedames in Aida 6 MGrnmack as Sir Edgar inLucia 11 Tetrazzini as Lakme to Alda as Desdemona in Othello 
2 Melba as Marguerite inFaust 7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 12 Garrisonas Queenof Nightin Magic Flute 17 Braslau as Marina in Bors Godouncw 
3 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto 8 Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca 13 Martinelli as Mario in bsca 18 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
4 Farrar as Tosca 9 Homer as Amneris in Aida 14 Calvé as Carmen 19 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsital 
5 SchumannHemk as AnucenainTrwatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 15 Journet as Mephistopheles nFaust 20 Mischa Elman 

21 Efrem Zimbalist Jascha Heifetz 23 Maud Powell 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 


WANAMAKER 


BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


Democracy After the War. 
Hobson. $1.25. 


By J. A. 


On Two Fronts. By Major H. M. Alex- 
ander, D. 8S. O. $1.50. 


We of Italy. By Mrs. K. R. Steege. 
$2.00. 


The Cross at the Front. 
Tiplady. $1.00. 


By Thomas 


With Cavalry in the Great War. 
Frederic Coleman. $1.50. 


By 


The Crime. 
“T Accuse.” 


By a German, Author of 
$2.50. 


Europe Unbound. By L. March Phil- 
lips. $2.00. 


The Nemesis of Mediocrity. By Ralph 
Adams Cram, Litt. D., LL. D. $1.00. 


A Crusader of France. Letters of Cap- 
tain Ferdinand Belmont. (Killed in 
action, 1915.) $1.50. 


The Diary of a Nation. The War and 
How We Got Into It. By E. S. Mar- 
tin. $1.50. 


The United States and Pangermania. 
By Andre Cheradame. $1.00. 


Bottled Up in Belgium. By Arthur B. 


Maurice. $1.25. 


When 


writing to advertisers, please 


Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule. 
By Charles Downer Hazen. $1.25. 


Headquarters Nights. 
Kellogg. $1.00. 


By Vernon 


The Commonwealth at War. By A. F. 
Pollard. $2.25. 


The Ways of War. By Professor T. M. 
Kettle. $2.75. 


The Old Front Line. 
field. $1.00. 


By John Mase- 


The Willy-Nicky Correspondence. 
Herman Bernstein. $1.00. 


By 
Causes and Pretexts of the World War. 
By Oreste Ferrara. $1.50. 


Visions and Vignettes of War. 
Maurice Ponsonby. $1.00. 


By 


An Imperial Obligation. Industrial 
Villages for Partially Disabled Sol- 
diers and Sailors. By Thomas H. 
Mawson. $1.75. 


With Our Soldiers in France. 
Sherwood Eddy. $1.00. 


By 


Benoit Castain. 
$1.00. 


By Marcel Prevost. 


mention THe Book News MontTHLy 
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Library Editions of Standard Authors 


AT MOST INTERESTING PRICES 


Although the cost of production has greatly increased, we are able to 





offer the present stock at these exceptional prices. 








Paper, printing 


and binding all of good quality and suitable for home or library use. 


ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY 


Complete Works. 
price, set, $6.50. 


Authentic edition. 9 vols. Our 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, THE 


The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called 
The Arabian Nights. A new translation from the 
Arabic with copious notes by Edward William Lane, 
edited by his nephew, Stanley Lane-Poole. 4 vols. 
Publication price, $14. Our price, $3.90. 


AUSTEN, JANE 


Complete Works. With prefaces and introductions. 
6 vols. Our price, $5.75. 


Three-quarters leather. 


BALZAC, HONORE DE 


Novels and Tales. Complete “Comedie Humaine.” 

With an introduction by George Saintsbury and pho- 

togravure frontispieces. 18 vols. Three-quarters 

leather. Publication price, $35. Our price, $15. 

The Best of the Comedie Humaine. 7 vols. Our 

special price, $2.75. 
The Magic Skin, Christ in Flanders, Melmoth Reconciled. 
Eugenie Grandet, A Study of Woman, La Grande Bre 
teche, Cousin Pons, Cesar Birotteau, The Secret of a 
Princess, Father Goriot, Unconscious Humorists, Gau- 
dissart the Great, The Country Doctor, Colonel Chabert, 
The Chouans, A Passion in the Desert. 


Our price, $7.25. 


BURNS, ROBERT 
Complete Works. The Gebbie Self-interpreting edi- 
tion, including life, letters and songs (words and 
music as prepared by Burns). Edited by James 
Hunter and George Gebbie. Illustrated. 6 vols. 
Our price, $5.75. 


Three-quarters leather. Our price, $8. 


CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE 


The Life and Achievements of Don Quixote. Trans- 
lated by Motteux, with a life of Cervantes. 4 vols. 
Our price, $3.90. 


Three-quarters leather. Our price, $5.40. 


DANTE 


The Divine Comedy. Translated by Longfellow. II- 
lustrated. 4 vols. Buckram, $3.90. Half leather, 
$5.40. 


DICKENS, CHARLES 
Complete Works. With 160 illustrations by Barnard, 
Cruikshank and others. Printed in clear type on 
excellent paper. 15 vols. Publication price, $30. 
Our price, $7.50. 
Half leather, gilt tops. Publication price, $30. Our 
price, $15. 


ELIOT, GEORGE 


Complete Works. With a Life by Mathilde Blind. 
Illustrated. Buckram binding, gilt tops. 20 vols. 
Our price, $10. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


IBSEN, HENRIK 
Complete Dramas. Translated by William Archer. 
Buckram Binding, paper labels, gilt tops, 6 vols. 
Our price, $7.50. 
Three-quarters leather, $10. 


FOUNDATION LIBRARY, THE 

Copiously illustrated with portraits, photogravures, 

colored plates, etc. 11 vols. Regular edition, buck- 

ram binding, $7.50; half morocco, $12. Thin-paper 

edition, buckram, $10; limp morocco, $15. 
Contents: The First Years of Childhood; The Story of 
Nations; Government and Citizenship; The Wonderful 
Universe; The World of Nature; The Story of Litera- 
ture; the World of Art and Beauty; The Physical Life; 
The Moral Life; Great Discoveries and Inventions; 
Stories, Books, Plays, Biographies. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD 
Selected Works. 9 vols. Set, $4.50. 

Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black and 
White, Under the Deodars, The Phantom ’Rickshaw, 
Wee Willie Winkie; Plain Tales from the Hills; Life’s 
Handicap; The Light That Failed; Departmental Dit- 
ties and Ballads, and Barrack-Room Ballads; From 
Sea to Sea; Letters of Marque; From Sea to Sea, Letters 
of Travel, American Notes; From Sea to Sea, American 
Notes, The City of Dreadful Night, ete. 


MUHLBACH, LOUISA 
Historical Romances... 20 vols. Our price, $12. 


PLUTARCH 
Lives. Dryden’s translation. Edited by A. H. 
Clough and William Smith. 5 vols. Our price, $4.75. 
Three-quarters leather. Our price, $6.75. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Complete Works. Including the life by James Or- 
chard Halliwell-Philips. Extra large type. Notes by 
Hudson, Gollancz, Hereford and other authorities. 
10 vols. Half leather binding, gilt tops. Publication 
price, $20. Our price, $9.75. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS i 
Works. A practically complete, authentic edition, 
each volume containing about 600 pages. Frontis- 
pieces and decorated title pages. 10 vols. Our price, 
$7.50. 

Three-quarters leather. Our price, $12.50. 

Treasure Island; The Black Arrow; Kidnapped; David 
salfour: The Wrecker; The Wrong Box; The Ebb-Tide; 
Island Nights’ Entertainments; The Master of Ballan- 
trae; Weir of Hermiston; Poems; St. Ives; John Nichol- 
son; The Story of a Lie; The Body Snatcher; The Merry 
Men; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; Prince Otto; New Ara- 
bian Nights: The Dynamiter; Virginibus Puerisque; 
Memories and Portraits; Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books; An Island Voyage; Travels with a Donkey; The 
Silverado Squatters; The Amateur Emigrant; Across the 
Plains. 


TURGENIEFF, IVAN 


Novels and Stories. Translated by Isabel Hapgood. 


Extra large type. 7 vols. Our price, $7.50. 

Three-quarters leather. Our price, $9.75. 
First Love; The Jew, and other stories; Rudkin; A King 
Lear of the Steppes: Phantoms and other stories; Me- 
moirs of a Sportsman; A Nobleman’s Nest; The Diary 
of a Superfluous Man: Fathers and Children; Virgin 
Soil; A Reckless Character and other stories; The 
Brigadier; On the Eve, and other stories; Smoke, Spring 
Freshets, and other stories 


NEW YORK 
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Has Your Family a 
Coat-of-Arms ? 


If so, the Wanamaker Art Stationery 
Section can be of service to you. 


The heraldic art is an important one in its every 
branch. Not only are experience and conscientious 
effort needed in the proper tracing of the arms, but 
—these being established—the services of a skilled 
engraver are required for the proper reproduction 
of the design, whether it be for seal, die or book 
plate. In this capacity the Stationery Section of the 
John Wanamaker Store is ready to serve any who 
wish to consult it. 


ALSO— 
The 


Wanamaker Stationery Store 


for Honor Rolls 
Fine Stationery 
Engraving 
Fountain Pens 
Gold Pencils 
Silver Pencils 
Desk Sets 
Leather Portfolios 





FIRST AID TO FAIR SKINS 
Queen Mary Creams 


Most of the worth-while things in life are the result of care and effort, and a good 
complexion is no exception to the rule. Ifa woman has a naturally good skin she 
should be duly thankful—and take the best care possible to keep it so. If she has not an 
unblemished complexion, there is nothing like good creams and proper care to improve it. 


Queen Mary Cleansing Cream will keep Delicate Skin Cream, will not injure the 
the skin fresh and clear, 50c a jar. most tender skin, 75c a jar. 


Queen Mary Skin Cream is good for mas- Youth and Beauty Cream, a good finishing 
sage purposes, 50c and $1 a jar. cream, 50c a jar. 


All these are made of pure ingredients, under careful supervision, in a clean, airy laboratory. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Ob such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

rhey inspire a friend. 


Look! See how more 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but peaple. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. . 
* These dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader some as to the sweetness, pathos and charm 
of the remainder of the volume."’"—Louisville Times, 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
%¢ Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Cena. 













A Honolulu Novel 


“The Flamingo’s Nest" 369 pages. $1.35 


A StORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND BIG BUSINESS 


“The tropical loveliness of Hawaii 
is painted with spirited color 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
R. SPRAGUE, 2112 Durant Ave., BERKELEY, CAL. 


Book Briefs 


Bible Truths, Illustrated. By J. C. 


Ferdinand Pittman. Standard Publish- 


ing Company. $1.50. 
A volume for the Bible student who 
wants help and inspiration. 


Interior Decorations for Modern Needs. 
By Agnes Foster Wright. F. A. Stokes 
Company. $2.20. 

An excellent book on decoration. Not 
too elaborate, but showing wonderful 
taste and resource. 


Direct Method of Physical Develop- 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
thé same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child.. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re. 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 











KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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School Days 
Are THERMOS 
Lunch Kit Days 


A Thermos Lunch Kit in the hands of your child is both 


health insurance and accident insurance. 


It means pure, 


wholesome food prepared at home—and saves an added trip 
to and from home at lunch time avoiding the dangers of 


crossing streets. 


Thermos serves you right, food 
or drink, hot or cold, when, 
where and as you like. 


School kits are made in half- 


pint and pint sizes, prices from 
$2.75 to $5.00. 
In selecting yours see that it is 


plainly stamped Thermos. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Main Office: 35-37 West 31st Street, New York City 


Factories: Toronto, Can.; Norwich, Conn. 








ment. By Claus Eeltz. R. F. Fenno & 
Company. $1.00. 

A handbook of home exercises for 
those who desire to better their health 
by physical development. 

Unpopular History of the 
States, An. By Harris Dickson. 
Stokes Company. 

This is largely humorous, but it has in 
it much of truth. Some of our mistakes 
are made to seem funny, but under the 
jest there is real earnest. 


Principles of Mental Hygiene, The. By 
William A. White. With an introduction 
by Smith Ely Jelliffe. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

This book falls naturally into two parts, 
the first theoretical, laying down funda- 
mental, scientific truths, and the second 
taking up various well-defined pathologi- 
cal problems. There have been many 
books written to help in the working of 
furthering the world’s sanity and mental 
health generally—this book is both phil- 
anthropic and scientific in its purpose. 

Re-Education. By George Edward Bar- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

An analysis of the institutional sys- 
tem of the United States. It formulates 
a plan whereby disabled soldiers may be 
made largely, if not wholly, self-support- 
ing. It is based on practical experience 
as a social worker and investigator and is 
full of practical points. 
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Do Business by Mail 
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Ress-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 
Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
RaistS St.Louis 





adioc Who prefer 
Ladies to wot nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


’ DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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“Good morrow! ’tis Saint Valentine’s Day” 


they said back in Shakespeare’s time, and the one “who said it first 
on meeting a person of the opposite sex, received a present. Later, a 
gallant custom enacted that the gentleman 
alone should give the present.” This latter 
custom still prevails, and such things as 
these may be sent with the approval of Saint 
Valentine and the “ ladye fayre.” 
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Pearl bead necklaces (imitation), $1 to $35 a string. 
Silver-plated mesh bags, $2.50 to $19. 

Vanity cases, $2.50 to $6.25. 

Powder boxes, 50c to $1.50. 

Perfume holders, $1.50 and $2.75. 

Ribbon sautoirs, $2.50 to $14. 


Rhinestone jewelry, set in sterling silver—bar pins, $1.50 to $24; dinner 
rings, $2 to $10; necklaces, $2.50 to $15; flexible bracelets, $5 to $27. 


Luggage for Any Time and Any Place— 


for any season of the year,and any part of the world, is always to be found 
in the Wanamaker Luggage Store. It is made of fine leathers that will 
stay together from the beginning to the end of your journey. 


For critical, fastidious travelers going South, there are all sorts of bags 
and cases. 


For women, bags of fine quality and light weight, $15 to $125—this 
last price for a sterling silver fitted case. 


For men—cowhide Oxford style grips with good leather linings and 
sewed-in frames, roomy design, best size, 18-inch, $12.75, and from that 
on up toa big, roomy portmanteau at $45; also, dressing cases with toilet 
essentials of fine quality, put up in a compact form, which can be thrown 


into the grip or bag and removed easily when journeying or on arrival, 
$8.50 to $35. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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